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Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now—absolutely free. 
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What Do We Stand For? 


HAT do humanists stand for? It is easy enough 
W : say what we are against. but that does not 

answer the question. That we should even 
appear to disagree about the ultimate goal is something 
of a paradox. One cannot speak of belonging to a move- 
ment that has an uncertain idea of the way it wants to 
move. Compared with some of our opponents we are 
certainly a ragged army. Their troops march with military 
precision and at the word of command do a neat about- 
turn. But we have never learned the goose-step. We have 
rejected regimentation but not self-discipline. A closer 
inspection will show that we are indeed on the move, 
though we are not marching to church or on the way to 
Utopia. Some of us tend to restrict our task to clearing 
up mental confusion and doing some useful social engi- 
neering. But clear thinking is not much use unless it 
shows positive results and there is no point in building 
bridges unless they lead somewhere. 

We believe that wrong thinking leads in the end to 
disaster. Individuals may get away with it but not mankind 
as a whole. The great ethical reformation attempted by 
the early Buddhists was inspired by a desire to make an 
end of suffering—of which there was plenty in evidence. 
Humanism stresses the obverse—to increase happiness. Its 
final aim is to organize personal and social life in such a 
way that all human beings, not merely a privileged few, 
can enjoy their lives. It is, of course, easy to state the aim, 
but hard to achieve it. There are many other interesting 
problems which philosophers like to discuss, such as the 
reality of the external world, the existence of God, and so 
on, but they must not distract us from the ultimate goal. 
In the unlikely event of suddenly discovering irrefutable 
proof of existence after death, for example, the problem 
of making the most of our lives here and now would also 
remain unaltered. 

How to make the most of our lives—and few people 
realize their full potential—is largely a matter of know- 
ledge. Admittedly we know far too little, at present, about 
the science of man, but at least we can see how the 
problem should be approached. Psychology and the social 
sciences are more dependable guides than intuition and 
guesswork in showing us how to order human affairs for 
the maximum of satisfaction. What brings us into sharp 
collision with religion is its resistance to making man an 


object of scientific study. 
lhe Edit 
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THE NEW OLYMPIC GAMES 


LITTLE thought when I 
| heard the V2s exploding in 

London that the inventor of 
Hitler's ‘secret weapon’ would 
become a Western hero. How- 
ever, we must all congratulate 
Dr von Braun on his success 
with the Jupiter. In this battle 
between the gods and the god- 
less, Atlas has been left behind, 
and the less impressively named 
Vanguard was a non-starter. It 
seems that the Russians are still 
five years ahead owing to un- 
seemly inter-service rivalries in 
the United States. If there were 
no military implications these 
triumphs of science would not 
be vulgarized as a sporting con- 
test. As it is we have become 
spectators of the new Olympic 
Games with outer space as the 
arena. 

There is, however, one kind 
of competition into which the 
Russians are unlikely to enter. 
General Arthur Trudean, the 
new head of US Army Research, 
is reported as saying: ‘I am a 
great believer in the power of 
prayer. We can reach much 
higher than a satellite through 
our prayers. For the Russians, 
it seems, make the more modest 
claim that the sky’s the limit. 
Kindling the Sun 

ECENTLY I drove past Har- 

well in fog and it was 
strange to reflect that although 
the sun was invisible, only a 
short distance away attempts 
were being made to reach tem- 
peratures as great as the sun’s. 
I find the prospects opened 
up by Zeta even more breath- 
taking than the possibilities of 
the Sputnik and Jupiter. To 
hear the scientists talk noncha- 
lantly about achieving a tem- 
perature ten times hotter than 
the sun is staggering to the mere 
layman. And when that is done, 
as it certainly will be before the 
end of this century, we shall be 
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able to extract unlimited power 
from the oceans. 

There is good reason to 
believe that the public announce- 
ments have erred on the side of 
modesty, and that the prize may 
be only ten years away. My 
own imagination boggles at the 
thought. But the elation I feel 
is punctured by the appalling 
discrepancy between the magni- 
tude of the accomplishment and 
the poverty of the minds on 
which the use of it will depend. 
There does not seem to be any 
leadership in any part of the 
world capable of rising to the 
level of these tremendous events. 
All these dazzling opportunities 
are confronted by midgets. 


Inventing Sin 


SHOULD have thought there 

were enough sins to avoid 
without any fresh additions to 
the list. But the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—and of course the 
Pope—have thought up yet an- 
other snare for the faithful. The 
latest device of the tempter is 
called AI[D—not to be confused 
with AIH, which is sometimes 
permissible. According to Dr 
Fisher, AID is not merely to be 
regarded as a sin but should be 
made a crime. Strong language 
indeed. 

What is all the fuss about? 
Satan is slipping badly if he can 
devise nothing more beguiling 
than this. I can’t believe that 
many people will succumb to 
such an unattractive temptation. 
For my part I agree with the 
clerics who find the whole thing 
repulsive, though I can’t see any- 
thing morally wrong in it. The 
fears that discovery of the truth 
would have a bad effect on the 
child, or that brothers might un- 
wittingly marry sisters, seem to 
me exaggerated. In any case, they 
are brought out with the air of 
an afterthought. If the Church 
seriously wants to invent a new 





sin | would suggest that its mem. 
bers should be forbidden to take 
part in nuclear warfare. Tp 
quibble over a_ few test-tube 
babies and acquiesce in the des. 


truction of the human race i | 


surely to strain at the gnat and 
swallow the camel. 
The Cardinal’s Dilemma 


T seems odd to those un. 
familiar with theological nice. 


ties that objections should be; 


raised both to bringing babies 
into the world and _ preventing 
their arrival—not to mention 
the refusal of an exit permit. 
Clearly the Roman Church is 
becoming more aware of. the 


dilemma it has created for its 
members. A few years ago an 
Australian Cardinal visited 


Tokyo and was plaintively re- 
minded that Japan was bursting 
at the seams. ‘We can’t go to 
Australia and we can no longer 
emigrate to China. What are 
we to do?’ He could only reply, 
rather unhelpfully, ‘Birth control 
is no solution’. 

Yet, with a little ingenuity. 
the theologians get around the 
medieval ban on usury. They 
no longer hold that to lend 
money at interest is a sin. They 
may yet again adapt their 
dogmas to social pressure, and 
a novel method of contraception 
being investigated by American 
scientists might point the way 
out. I am told that it has been 
found possible to control ovula- 
tion. If so, the usual arguments 
against contraception are neatly 
by-passed. 


Other Worlds 


te Pope’s suggestion that 
interplanetary travel could 
help to relieve congestion on 
earth is wishful thinking. I have 
already drawn attention in these 
columns to Fred Hoyle’s esti 
mate of such a possibility. Even 
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if it were possible for man to 
live on the planets—even if the 
stars could be inhabited, which 
is fantastic—there is no hope on 
these lines. At the present rate 
of increase the mass of the 
whole visible universe, suns and 
all. would be exceeded in about 
7,000 years. ; 

Fred Hoyle—as most of us 
think of him—is to be congratu- 
lated on succeeding Sir Harold 
Jeffreys as Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge. He is 
a forthright humanist with a 
rare gift for presenting complex 
ideas in simple language. He 
has little doubt that interplanet- 
ary travel will become a reality 
within fifty years. Moreover, he 
thinks it probable that our own 
galaxy has at least a million 
planets on which life may be 
possible. He predicts that life 
on earth will come to an end 
when the oceans boil in some 
10,000 million years. Instead of 
freezing, as was once thought, 
we shall burn. However, that is 
a long way off and the least of 
our worries. 


Guilty Men 

HE shocking affair of Guy 

Desnoyers has touched off 
an agitation for the abolition of 
the death penalty in France. It 
may seem strange at first sight 
that one of the most revolting 
murders in recent times should 
have this result, yet no one can 
read the story of the ex-priest 
without feeling that in some 
degree the guilt lay with the 
system which drove him to an 
act of madness. No doubt there 
are some temperaments which 
can be adjusted to strict celi- 
bacy, but clearly there are other 
cases in which the personality is 
split. Tormented by guilt, their 
lives are poisoned. The relent- 
less demands of their religion 
create a permanent neurosis 
which is kept in being rather 
than cured. It is the concept of 
sin which does the damage. 

From the point of view of the 
Church it often operates as a 
useful distraction from intellec- 
tual doubts. Whether this repres- 
sion makes a saint or a sadist, it 
san unwholesome survival of a 
superstitious age. To the human- 


ist everything it involves must 
be repugnant. 


New Generation 


AM relieved to discover that 

I am not alone in finding 
more in common with the under- 
twenties and over-forties than 
with many members of the 
generation in between. There is 
a guif between those like myself 
who were stirred by the Spanish 
revolution and Marxism in the 
thirties, and the so-called angry 
young men of today ; but I don’t 
feel this estrangement when I 
meet young people who don’t 
remember the last war. I had 


a most stimulating time recently 











Ku-Klux-Klansman in full regalia 





at a conference of grammar 
school sixth-formers from vari- 
ous parts of Devon and Corn- 
wali, which met in Tavistock. It 
seemed to me that the grammar 
schools are producing a far more 
alert and intellectually inquisi- 
tive type than the public schools. 
We discussed, among other 
things, the Wolfenden Report. | 
must admit that I was amazed 
to find such questions as whether 
inversion is constitutional and 
whether boarding schools en- 
courage homosexuality raised so 
freely and frankly. Time cer- 
tainly marches on. 
Broken Homes 
PSone I share the general 
approval of legislation to 
withhold divorce until satisfac- 
tory arrangements are made for 
the care of any children involved 
a great deal will depend on how 
the rule is administered. Broken 
homes cause children to be men- 
tally retarded and are a breed- 
ing ground of delinquency. 
Valuable research has been done 
in this field and it is clearly 
established that the age of the 
child is a crucial factor. The 
most lasting damage is done 
between the ages of one and 
five years. In that critical period 
even a bad home is often better 
than a good institution. Gener- 
ally speaking, the younger the 
child the greater the injury. 


End of KKK 
o the once dreaded Ku-Klux- 
Klan has been killed by ridi- 
cule. A thousand Red Indians 
broke up a gathering of Klans- 
men in North Carolina and 
America rocked with laughter. 
Of course, the Indians had no 
warpaint and they used shot- 
guns instead of tomahawks. For 
that matter, although the Klans- 
men looked sinister and Goya- 
esque, stripped of their hoods 
they seemed no more than 
scared small-town shopkeepers 
hiding under bushes. An inglori- 
ous finish—the Fiery Cross 
sputtering out like a spent squib. 
Yet something will rise from 
the ashes, it seems—a new 
organization with a new name. 
It will be called the National 
Christian Church. Well, well! 
Hector HAWwTON 
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THE LEGEND OF LOURDES 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


Thousands of pilgrims are flocking to 
Lourdes for the centenary celebrations 


HUNDRED years ago six votive candles to look for firewood and bones. They took the 
were lit in a small natural grotto at the  little-used way to the Massabielle district and, 
foot of that great rock mass which rises coming to the little stream which issues from the 
on the left bank of the Gave de Pau, the river rock face by the grotto, Marie and Jeanne 
which flows through the centre of the ancient removed their clogs and held up their skirts to 
Hautes Pyrénées town of Lourdes. This year, in cross. Bernadette was about to follow when, as 
August, about a million candles will shine in that she reported it, she saw a white spectre on her 
place, now transformed by ecclesiastical enter- right, a young girl dressed in white. 
prise, and as many pilgrims, some of whom will Asked if they had seen anything unusual, Marie 
make the pilgrimage in the hope of a miraculous and Jeanne answered ‘No’. * Then neither did 
cure, will converge from all over the Christian I”, said Bernadette. But, later, she told her sister, 
world upon the littlke town. From what small and when her mother heard, she was afraid. Her 
acorn has grown so great an oak of faith, or husband had been recently in prison. The family 
credulity, or superstition? was in bad odour, both with the neighbours and 
The cult of Our Lady of Lourdes would _ the police. Madame Soubirous beat both children 
appear to have had its origin in two simple events and imposed silence upon them. 
which occurred in Lourdes in February 1858. The Despite this embargo, the children got permis- 
first of these was the startling announcement made _ sion to visit the grotto again on the 14th; and 
by an ignorant little girl employed as a shepherd once more Bernadette claimed to have seen the 
that the Queen of Heaven had appeared to her vision of the white lady. On the 18th a neighbour, 
by the grotto, and, among other commands, had Madame Millet, a widowed dressmaker, and her 
directed her to dabble in the little spring which apprentice went with Bernadette to the grotto before 
issues from it. dawn, for by this time the curious were visiting 
The second event, one flowing naturally out of | the grotto in increasing numbers. On her alleged 
the first, was the announcement of a miracle. appearance, the apparition was invited to write 
Louis Bouriette, a quarryman who had lost the down her name, but Bernadette received the 
sight of his right eye, claimed that sight had been answer, unheard by all but her: * Not necessary’. 
restored to it by the application of the water of She added that the vision commanded her to 
the grotto spring to which the little girl, Bernadette return in fifteen days’ time. 
Soubirous, had been directed by the Virgin. In all, Bernadette saw the white lady eleven 
Bernadette was the daughter of Francois times (according to some, as many as _ twenty 
Soubirous, a miller’s labourer. The family was times). During these visitations the white lady, as 
poverty-stricken and, following a criminal charge reported by Bernadette, said very little that makes 
against the father, driven from piilar to post, sense. She counselled ‘Pray for sinners’; she 
coming finally to miserable underground quarters, promised ‘You will have happiness in heaven’. 
dark, damp, and rat-ridden, in the abandoned Most sensational was her revelation of her iden- 
prison in the rue Petits Fosses. tity. ‘I am the Immaculate Conception,’ she told 
A photograph taken of Bernadette in 1862 (the the child—that is, according to the child; for 
year in which the Church authenticated the nobody, first and last, saw or heard the apparition 
visions) shows her in profile, kneeling and clasping but little Bernadette. Nor has the white lady, ina 
her rosary in both hands. It is the face of a hundred years, deigned to return to her grotto at 
rather dull-looking peasant girl. Lourdes. 
On February 2, 1858, Bernadette, with her sister In the town itself the affair of the apparition 
Marie and a girl friend, Jeanne Abadie, went out was viewed by both ecclesiastical and civil 
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One of the thousands of sick who come to the wonder-grotto hoping for a miracle 


authorities with scepticism, and even _ hostility. 
But the townsfolk were pro-Bernadette and 
flocked to the grotto in such numbers that the 
police had to set up a barrier before it. 

On Sunday, February 21, Bernadette was 
arrested on leaving the church after Mass and 
taken to the commissariat, where she was inter- 
rogated for more than an hour, during which the 
following exchange took place. 

. Who is this lady? 
. [don’t know. 

. Is she beautiful? 
. Oh, yes! 

Q. Whom does she resemble. Is she as beautiful 
as Madame X or Madame Y? (two local beauties). 

A. More beautiful than those. 

Q. What do your parents say to all this? 

A. That they are illusions and I am not to go 
back to the grotto. 

Q. Yes, my child! You must not go back to 
the grotto; everyone is laughing at you, and 
plenty of people think you are mad. 

The last reported appearance of the white lady 
was that of April 4, 1858. But that was not the 
end for Bernadette. The affair was by then no 
longer a small-town sensation: it had become 
departmental—even national—in proportion. 

Bernadette was taken from her wretched home 
for transfer to the asylum for the insane at 
Tarbes, and she was saved from that fate only 
by the intervention of the Abbé Peyramale. In 
the event, she was placed as an inmate of the local 
hospice or almshouse. 

But though the Queen of Heaven no longer 
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visited the grotto, it retained its magnetism for 
the credulous and the curious. The barricades 
before the grotto had been reinforced because of 
the large number of people who flocked to gape 
at the wonder-working shrine and magic spring. 
In September Napoleon III, on the advice of his 
Empress it is said, ordered the barricades to be 
removed. 

In November 1858 the Church authorities 
ordered an Ecclesiastical Commission to investi- 
gate. Bernadette was ‘grilled’ by these ecclesiastics, 
but she stood by her story and nothing could 
shake her. 

In January 1862 the Church found in her favour 

-that is, in favour of the reality of the visions 
of the Queen of Heaven to this peasant child. The 
Commission went even further—it directed a 
sanctuary to be erected on the site; and, in 
passing, one may note that this ground is now 
the property of the Church. 

So much for the origin of one of the most 
celebrated miracle centres of Catholic Christen- 
dom. What, then, are we to make of Bernadette 
herself, of this ignorant peasant girl? 

There is no reason why we should doubt the 
sincerity of Bernadette. She had nothing to gain 
by deceit or make-believe. On the contrary, her 
claims to have talked with the Virgin Mary at 
the grotto brought her only beatings, accusations 
of bad faith, and the repeated ordeals of police 
and ecclesiastical brow-beatings. One may, there- 
fore, assume the fact of the vision for the little 
visionary. 

The vision was real for Bernadette but for no 
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one else. It had no objective reality, but was a 
projected image from her own mind in an 
abnormal state. Puberty is the dangerous age for 
adolescent girls, for it is then that psychic disturb- 
ances and emotional abnormal states occur most 
frequently. This fact is a commonplace of psy- 
chological medicine. Bernadette’s visions were 
probably the climax of some sort of hysterical 
crisis. 

In these visions of Bernadette there is no more 
objective content than there was in the present 
Pope’s vision, accepted by the faithful, of the sun 
dancing in the sky. Bernadette was very young; 
the Pope is very old. 

So with the utterances of the vision. These come 
of the same source as the image itself ; they are 
out of the little visionary’s mind. On the orthodox 
side it is argued that no child could have used the 
words Immaculate Conception, in which the 
vision announced her identity, since no child 
would understand their meaning. But children 
commonly use words without knowing their 
meaning. Moreover, this major dogma of the 
Catholic Church had been enunciated so recently 
as December 1854, in the Bull /neffabilis Deus, 
which makes it highly probable that the good 
people of Lourdes sometimes discussed the Bull 
and did so in the presence of their children ; and 
it may well have been the subject of more than 
one sermon the Abbé Peyramale preached with 
children in the congregation. 

The admonition * Pray for sinners °, and * Go to 
the spring and drink and wash there’, uttered by 
the vision, seem far more likely to have come out 
of Bernadette’s subconscious mind than from the 
lips of the apparition. 

The whole transaction at the grotto of Lourdes 
a hundred years ago makes sense only when 
divested of supernaturalism. Psychologically, it is 
explicable and has many parallels in Catholic 
hagiology—e.g. St Francis, St Teresa of Avila, 
Blessed Angelo of Foligno, to name but a few of 
the psychological abnormals who _hallucinated 
visually and aurally. 

The teaching of the Catholic Church touching 
these phenomena is that the act of seeing always 
conforms to the natural law of optics, but that 
it is the essence of the miraculous that the ecstatic 
sees objects invisible to all others: psychology 
terms this hallucination, and hallucination rooted 
in disease. 

In a century, from this little acorn of faith, or 


credulity, or superstition, has grown a tree of 
monstrous dimensions. 

In 1858 Lourdes was a small town of func. 
tionaries and tradesmen, with a population of 
5,000, littke known beyond the borders of the 
Hautes Pyrénées. Today, the fame of the town 
is world-wide. Today, life in Lourdes centres 
about the cult of Bernadette, as the life of Ober. 
ammergau centres about the Passion Play. 

It was not long after the first official pilgrimage 
went singing through the streets of Lourdes that 
the commercial possibilities of the magic grotto 
brought the first speculator on the scene. Land 
values began to rise, shops dealing in religious 
objects opened and were soon thriving on an ever- 
growing trade. Cafés multiplied and hotels sprang 
up, the latest project being for the manufacture 
of bon bons from the waters of the grotto. 

The grotto itself. and the land about it, now 
the property of the Church, has also been devel- 
oped to its purpose as a great shrine of healing. 
Before the rock above the grotto now stands a 
statue of Our Lady of Lourdes. It is festooned 
with crutches and other votive offerings of the 
miraculously cured, though, as a sceptical French 
doctor tartly observed, ‘One wooden leg would 
have been more to the point’. 

To what do these silent witnesses testify? To 
the reality of miraculous cures? Or to the power 
of suggestion to suppress the symptoms of func- 
tional disease? 

There was set up in Lourdes in 1946 a medical 
bureau whose function is to investigate all claims 
of miraculous cure. To date, twelve cases have 
satisfied the bureau and have been subsequently 
verified by the high ecclesiastical authorities. 

Without impugning in any way the honesty of 
the medical personnel, it remains a fact that the 
medical staff is composed of the faithful. If to fit 
fact to suit theory is the highway to error, whal 
is to be expected when fact is made to conform 
to the pattern of faith? 

The case for Lourdes rests upon the truth of 
the claims made for the grotto as a shrine where 
divine intervention suspends natural law in a limited 
number of selected cases. If this case cannot be 
made out on rational evidence, then Lourdes is 
remarkable only as an outstanding example of the 
power of suggestion over functional disease, as 
distinguished from organic disease ; in particular 
when the process includes faith in divine inter- 
vention. 
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COMTE’S RELIGION 


OF HUMANITY 


by MERLE TOLFREE 


The secular religion founded by Auguste Comte has 
heen described as ‘ Catholicism minus Christianity ’ 


HE philosophy of Auguste Comte found 

its point of departure in the state of intel- 

lectual and moral anarchy which he found 
existing at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
This crisis, which in its essence had been develop- 
ing for at least 300 years, had been brought to 
a head by the French Revolution. The Revolu- 
tion, however, for one reason or another, had not 
resulted in a stable system and had unleashed a 
long series of social disturbances, which, together 
with the disorganization of intellectual and moral 
life, were threatening society with 
disintegration. 

In these circumstances it was urgent for philo- 
sophy to take stock of itself and of the situation 
and to set about building a new, positive, and 
constructive system of thought, basing itself on 
the one element of stability in a disintegrating 
universe—the steady progress of science. The 
organization of intellectual and moral life would 
serve as a guide to the reconstruction of society, 
the state of anarchy would be resolved, and 
humanity would continue its evolution in harmony 
and lucidity. 

Comte saw that the confused state of ideas was 
due to the co-existence and clash of three different 
systems, two of them legacies of the past and the 
third struggling to be born. And these three 
different systems corresponded to the states or 
stages of development through which all our con- 
ceptions pass. These are the theological stage, the 
metaphysical or abstract stage, and the scientific 
or positive stage. 

In the theological stage the mind is concerned 
with inquiry into first and last causes, and the 
quest of the absolute, and presents natural 
phenomena as produced by the action and inter- 
vention of supernatural agencies. In the meta- 
physical stage the supernatural agents are simply 
teplaced by abstract forces or entities which in 
turn cause all phenomena. The objects of research 


complete 


remain the same. In the positive stage, however. 
the mind renounces all inquiry into first and last 
causes, abandons tht search after the absolute. 
and seeks to determine, by observation and 
reasoning, the effective laws of natural phenomena 
and the nature of their relationships. 


The Framework of Science 

Every branch of knowledge shows traces of its 
development through these three states. Man 
himself passes through them, being dependent in 
childhood upon theological conceptions, showing 
a disposition in adolescence to criticize the old 
gods, but frequently only substituting for them a 
set of metaphysical abstractions, while in his 
maturity he sets about constructive thought, based 
on reality. For it is obvious that, in order that 
advance may be made in an organic society, some 
all-embracing theory is necessary which will give 
coherence and meaning to all the component parts. 

It was because of this necessity that man 
invented the theological background, which later 
was seen as fictitious but which sufficed at the 
primitive stage of human investigation. As positive 
scientific knowledge progresses, theological and 
metaphysical systems fall into decay. Since the 
time of Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes science has 
been gradually emancipating itself from outworn 
conceptions, but it is necessary now to complete 
the process and effect an organization of the 
sciences on a rational basis. For this it is neces- 
sary to have a vue d’ensemble, for science has 
suffered partly from too much specialization and 
partly from a purely empirical approach, both of 
which have led to a certain fragmentariness, and 
the mind has lost itself in too much detail. 

A rational arrangement will show the inter- 
dependence of all the various sections and the 
general purpose of the whole. In such an arrange- 
ment of ideas the reorganization of society will 
find a sure basis; without it, the fundamental 
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anarchy will never be resolved and all political 
action will be of a temporary and palliative nature. 

Comte therefore proceeds to his organization 
of the sciences, moving from the more simple and 
general to the more complex, and from the 
abstract to the concrete, and placing them in a 
strict hierarchy according to their relationships 
and according to his plan for their study. He 
places first mathematics, as the most funda- 
mental ; then astronomy, as being obviously con- 
nected with mathematics and completely emanci- 
pated in its positive state from its eatly beginnings 
in astrology; then come physics, chemistry, and 
biology, reaching in logical sequence those sciences 
of most direct interest to man. Within this ency- 
clopedic framework all the sciences were to be 
studied. 


Reorganizing Society 

Whatever criticisms may be made of it as a 
system, it will readily be seen to be an advance 
on the arrangement suggested by D’Alembert in 
the eighteenth century Encyclopedia, where the 
sciences are grouped according to human qualities, 
such aS memory, imagination, reason. But what 
is interesting particularly in the Comtian system 
is that all these sciences are seen as leading 
directly to the final, most important, science of all 

that is, the science of society, or sociology, as 
it came to be called. 

Unfortunately, while all other sciences are 
developing on the positive level, the science of 
society still remains encumbered by out-of-date 
theological and metaphysical conceptions. It is the 
task of the positive age to develop this universal 
science, so that all others are seen, together with 
religions and the arts, as sociological facts, contri- 
buting to human history but determined in each 
case by the degree of development of society at 
each epoch. In order to make a rational study of 
society two methods must be employed. We must 
study the arrangements, at any given period, of 
the various institutions and groupings, such as the 
family, the town, the nation. Examination of 
the dynamic of society will show, however, society 
in its evolution or progress. These two aspects of 
study correspond to the study of the conditions 
of existence and of the laws of movement, and 
also to the double idea of order and progress, 
which positivism made famous. 

The idea of progress, in this context, means the 
evolution of society from one stage to the next. 
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The three stages correspond to the three great 
epochs of human development. The earliest theo. 
logical stage showed a certain development 
through fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism 
The social relationships of the time were feudal 
in character, based on slavery, and the dominant 
aim was that of military conquest. Science and 
industry were only developed to the point of being 
able to keep this military system going. 

In spite of the futility and incoherence of much 
of the thought of this period, Comte was a great 
admirer of it from the point of view of organiza- 
tion, esteeming it to be an organic period, because 
of the all-embracing nature of its doctrine. The 
metaphysical period, however, does not show the 
same degree of cohesion. Science and industry 
had developed sufficiently for new social relation- 
ships to become necessary. Criticism had broken 
down the old dogma, without, however, putting 
any coherent body of thought in their place. 

It was a period of individualism, delighting in 
setting up new gods to worship, such as liberty 
and the sovereignty of the people. According to 
Comte, these abstractions were hardly an advance 
on theological concepts, and the effect of the 
period as a whole was destructive and anarchic. 
The positive age must re-establish cohesion. 
Industry has now become the dominant factor. 
The military aspect, from being first aggressive 
and then defensive, has now sunk into a subordi- 
nate position, and the time is now ripe for society 
to organize itself, on the basis of its positive 
philosophy, in a rational and harmonious manner. 

Comte’s plan for the organization of society is 
consequent on his whole outlook and_ philo- 
sophical system. He was, as has been seen, a lover 
of the hierarchical system. He had no patience 
with egalitarian ideas. They were to him chimeri- 
cal dreams, remote from reality. His admiration 
for the structural wholeness of the Middle Ages 
is also well known. According to his ideas, his 
plan is logically formed. 

Comte divided society, therefore, into three 
classes. The first consisted of those concerned 
with the affective life—women. The second con- 
sisted of those concerned with the intellectual or 
spiritual side—the sages or priests. The third was 
made of all those concerned with action—the 
‘industrials’, whom he subdivided into two 
groups—the directors and the proletariat. 

It was no doubt the posthumous influence of 
Clotilde de Vaux which determined that women 
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Auguste Comte 


should have a class of their own. But if they 
were to reign, it was only as the centre of family 
life, for Comte wished to take them out of all 
contact with the workaday world. However, in 
all spheres woman was to recognize the dominance 
of man, and to accept it * with gratitude ’. 

In the sphere of activity, Comte makes it quite 
clear that he considers the possession of wealth 
gives the right to administer, but the administra- 
tion should be disinterested, altruistic, and with 
a high sense of social responsibility. The prole- 
tariat should be allowed good conditions of work 
and housing and should be generously paid, but 
they should never aspire to a share in the govern- 
ment. Comte was against representative govern- 
ment and preached the virtues of resignation. It 
is important to see that this arrangement was not 
suggested as a temporary one but was to be the 
basic pattern for the future. 

The second class remains to be considered— 
that of the priests. The circle is complete. The 
hierarchy of priests, constantly elaborating the 
doctrine of positive science and positive history, 
will give to the positive régime the authority of a 
corps of belief. It is called the religion of 
Humanity, and many think that a religion of 
Humanity is at any rate superior to the worship 
of a primitive, cruel, and revengeful god. But 


there can be no doubt that Comte had a certain 
nostalgia for Catholicism, and that his organiza- 
tion of a religion, complete with ritual, dogma. 
and observances, shows how he was infiuenced by 
the revival of Catholicism in the early nineteenth 
century. 

If we make an estimate of this philosophy, we 
must give credit to the powerful intellect which 
sought to bring all knowledge within a compre- 
hensive, homogeneous system. It represents a 
remarkable effort to impose order on a chaotic 
universe. It has an architectural structure and 
symmetry. Moreover Comte’s establishment of 
sociology as a science was a step of immense 
value, and his emphasis on positive thinking is a 
useful counterpart to negativism. 

But there are many debatable points. In his 
view of history Comte gives an over-riding import- 
ance to the influence of ideas. Changes in history 
were brought about by intellectual changes. Other 
schools, however, see the changes in ideas as 
themselves produced by economic changes and 
changes in technique. Which is correct? 

But thought must also be organized into a 
system. This led Comte to undervalue the period 
that has been, one would have thought, intel- 
lectually one of the most fecund in human history 
—that which extends from the Renaissance to the 
eighteenth century. He conceived the period of 
big industry to be one of peaceful development, 
where the military aspect of things would be 
eliminated and = science would serve human 
happiness. 

He was, of course, not to blame for not know- 
ing the cataclysm of the twentieth century, where 
big industry and science have gone hand in hand 
towards the total destruction of that Humanity 
to which he raised altars ; but one would have 
thought that even in the circumstances of the 
nineteenth century his picture of the benevolent 
capitalist and the docile, well-fed worker was a 
little unreal. 

In 1830 people were working seventeen hours a 
day in utterly intolerable conditions for starvation 
wages, and every attempt to organize for 
improvement was met with vigorous police repres- 
sion. The story of the Six Men of Dorset was 
repeated a hundred times all over Europe. Savage 
rioting took place in all the main towns as repeated 
economic crises led to unemployment and famine. 

Comte thought that by the imposition of intel- 
lectual unity social conflict would be resolved. 
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But the conflict was too bitter and economic 
realities too pressing. One is forced to the conclu- 
sion that he did not understand the nature of the 
social struggle that was going on before his eyes. 

Some of the despised Utopists like Saint-Simon 
were perhaps nearer the mark when they said 
that the world was upside down because those 
who produced did not share the benefits and 


those who reaped the benefits did not produce. 
Or that liberal anarchist, John Stuart Mill, who. 
while helping Comte materially, wrote passionate 
essays pleading for all the things of which the 
master—the High Priest of Positivism—disap. 
proved: such things as Liberty, Representative 
Government. and even the Emancipation of 
Women. 


THE IRRELEVANCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


by F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


The Sermon on the Mount would disrupt modern society 


ARIOUS issues divide the Christian from 

the avowed humanist, mainly of a kind 

which also divide natural from super- 
natural explanations of the universe. But one of 
the most important is that the humanist assess- 
ment of the figure of Jesus must differ fundamen- 
tally from that made by the Christian. Over the 
last century there has been a steady retreat by 
orthodox Christianity from its older New Testa- 
ment assertions. Few would now contend with 
the historic apologists that the divinity of Jesus is 
proved by prophecy and miracle. The historical 
proofs have themselves become the subject of 
defence and apology. But, in the last resort, the 
Christian is bound to assert the historical unique- 
ness of the character of the human Jesus and the 
universal abiding supremacy of his ethics. Again 
and again these assertions are made in literature 
and from pulpits. It is curious that they are so 
often allowed to go unchallenged and that some 
rationalists have been prepared to concede them 
even if in some non-supernaturalist form. 


Scanty Evidence 

Possibly the tradition set up in the last century 
by such works as Renan’s Life of Jesus has had a 
great deal to do with this mode of approach. It 
represents the type of thought which has followed 
the movements of liberal Protestantism over the 
last hundred years. Quests for the historical Jesus 
were mainly motivated by some ideas of this kind. 
In some way, the figure and words of Jesus pos- 
sessed a unique authority for the human race. 
There were a few protests, such as the spirited 
anti-Christian sermons of the theistic preacher, the 
Rev Charles Voysey, or the somewhat ruder 
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retorts of the older type of secularist. But, on 
the whole, there was a hinterland between the 
liberal Christian and the cultured rationalist 
within which the supremacy of Jesus remained 
unchallenged. A humanism which derives from 
this position concerning Jesus is one which is 
little more than a liberalized or rationalized 
Christianity. It certainly does not afford a sharp 
alternative to the traditional religion within the 
areas of thought which it seeks to cover. 

For the humanist of today, the issue is far from 
being merely academic. His general approach to 
life involves vast sociological differences from any 
environment known to Jesus. A small and out- 
of-the-way corner of the Roman Empire 2,000 
years ago affords little parallel in its ethical prob- 
lems to a modern industrialized society, with its 
very different modes of life. Yet, if the liberal 
Christian be correct, it should afford a moral and 
religious stereotype within which the human quest 
must still be fitted. Again, the whole argument 
presupposes that enough is known of the life and 
teaching of Jesus to make possible an_ historical 
judgment of this kind. The modern humanist 
cannot afford to fall back upon some sort of 
pragmatic symbolism which would urge him to 
act as if the propositions were morally true, what- 
ever history may say. Either the Christian case rep- 
resents sound history or it does not. In the latter 
alternative, the figure of Jesus, assuming it to be 
historical, falls into its natural setting within 
history and the humanist is left to search out other 
sources for his view of life within the universe 
and the moral ethic which it suggests. 

In the first place, the Christian view of the 
supremacy of Jesus would presuppose that enough 
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is known of his life to make possible a full 
historical assessment. Yet, as Professor F. C. 
Burkitt. an eminent Christian scholar, pointed out 
forty years ago in his Gospel History and its 
Transmission, even if it be assumed that the 
Synoptic Gospels contain a fairly accurate account 
of the figure of Jesus and of his teaching, they 
only cover a few sayings taken from a lifetime 
and a few months from the life itself. 

It is difficult to understand how so fragmentary 
a record could permit the judgment that one is 
dealing with the greatest man who ever lived. On 
the contrary, material is wanting for any proper 
biographical understanding, a point which has 
been well filled in by the Form Critics during the 
years since Burkitt wrote. In no other sphere of 
historical research would so far-reaching a judg- 
ment be permitted on evidence of such a scanty 
nature. Yet the Christian asks the humanist to 
take exactly this step. 


Where Christian Ethics Fail 


Again, the humanist desires to make a judgment 
which covers the whole span of human life and 
experience. In the Synoptic story, Jesus is put to 
death at the age of thirty-three. Whole areas of 
normal human life are untouched by his story. 
He is unmarried and has no fixed home. Nor 
does he become a parent, with the many reactions 
of fatherhood. Quite clearly, apart from the very 
different environment within which he lived to 
that usually understood by the modern humanist, 
the story of Jesus does not cover the span of 
normal human existence in certain highly import- 
ant spheres. It is difficult therefore to understand 
how his greatness can be transmuted into a uni- 
versal and lasting exemplar of uniqueness. Indeed, 
many of the problems which beset the modern 
Church, concerning, for example, marriage or 
AID, are insoluble upon this premise simply 
because the Gospel story does not include experi- 
ences or teaching which cover the cases raised 
within the environment of modern social orders 
whose life is framed along scientific lines of com- 
parison and experiment. 

The difficulties which attend the demand that 
the historical figure should be regarded as the 
moral apex of human personality are as nothing 
compared with those which attend the demand 
that the ethical teaching of Jesus is the highest 
that the world has seen, or will ever see, that it 
is unique and authoritative. The teaching was in 


fact given over against a background of a belief 
in the near end of the world. There was no need 
to take thought for a morrow which might never 
come. Neither coat nor cloak would be needed 
in the kingdom which was at hand. Evil need not 
be resisted for it would soon pass away for eternity. 

The Sermon on the Mount probably consists of 
a collection of sayings, some far from unique, 
which are taken from the whole ministry of Jesus. 
It certainly reflects at every turn ‘ Thou shalt not 
have gone through the cities of Israel till the Son 
of Man be come’. It is difficult to understand 
what teaching arising from this background has 
to do with the various problems of the modern 
industrial world. Teaching and motive are inex- 
tricably intertwined. It was a former Archbishop 
of York, Dr Magee, who once said that modern ~ 
society would go to pieces if the Sermon on the 
Mount were put into practice. His remark 
might be carried many stages further. Any modern 
society, trained by scientific methods, would reject 
out of hand a belief that the end of the world is 
about to take place through an almighty and 
eternal fiat or that the Kingdom of God is about 
to be ushered in, and that these beliefs should 
model its social morality. Yet the whole moral 
teaching of Jesus turns upon exactly this presup- 
position. To snatch out odd verses from the 
Gospels and to wrest them till they apply in some 
way to modern circumstances is an entirely illegi- 
timate method of approach common enough in 
pulpits yet overlooking the unity of the thought- 
pattern which the morals reflect. 

Again, the idea that Jesus taught certain abiding 
principles of love which have re-echoed down the 
ages and that the rest may be ignored overlooks 
a further important point. Jesus seems to have 
believed firmly in the fires of hell as a motive for 
moral conduct upon earth. If those with ears to 
hear were about to be transmuted into the fellow- 
ship of the Kingdom, the many were to queue 
up with the goats and pass over into eternal 
torments. Again and again in the Gospels, it is a 
fear motive which is used to inspire the disciple- 
ship of righteousness. 

It may be questioned whether the injunctions 
are valid for an age which cannot find a literal 
hell as a point within its known geography of the 
hereafter. But it may also be questioned whether 
the reflections of anger found in the Gospels, the 
cursing of opponents or the consignment to eternal 
torment of those who fell short in one way or 
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another, does in fact represent the highest moral 
motive for conduct known to mankind. Certainly 
it does not represent the ethical and moral motives 
of the modern humanist, with his stress upon the 
unity of humanity or of moral ideas as arising out 
of the social background. The fact that this primi- 
tive moral motive of eternal punishment is not 
that usually preached in these days from Christian 
pulpits is beside the point. It merely means that 
Christians have themselves, out of a fuller moral 
experience, sought to be more humanitarian and 
of wider ethical outlook than is the case with 
the moral motives which function within the his- 
torical background of their religion. 

In his remarkable essay, Why | Am Not a 
Christian, Earl Russell commented that the ques- 
tion of the character of Jesus was one to which 
rationalists appeared in his view to have given 
too little attention. His remark certainly seems to 
represent the facts. But it goes further than a 
question of the academic approach of rationalism 
as such. Again and again, the question is asked 
concerning possible relations between Christians 
and humanists. Some Christians of a more liberal 
type would appear to desire to offset the obvious 
decline of Christianity by working out points of 
contact with humanism. In any such approach 
the whole question of the figure of Jesus and his 
moral place within history becomes a matter of 
vital importance. 

The humanist must be guided by the results of 
historical research and by the obvious fact of the 
evolution of the human moral consciousness from 
changing social backgrounds. For him, the figure 
of Jesus belongs to another age and lacks finality. 
The Christ of the Catholic Church is a symbol, 
not a portrait, and is composed of material drawn 
from many sources. It has little to do with the 
Jewish messianism within which Christianity arose, 
and lacks historical authority as the final source of 
human morality. Christians must be bound, on 
the other hand, to the figure of Jesus, and this 
historical judgment in itself presents Christianity 
and humanism to modern man as sharp alterna- 
tives of method and explanation within the sphere 
of moral choice. Certainly, whether it be the 
history or the morality which is under considera- 
tion, there can be little in common _ between 
Christians and humanists save for certain outward 
coincidences of detailed conclusion which have 
been reached by travelling along entirely different 
lines of thought. 
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GOD AND THE 
SCIENTISTS 


by F. H. GEORGE 


The religious views of certain 
physicists rest on a false dualism 


PARTICULAR form of monotheism has 

become popular in recent years, and 

represents a movement that has grown 
up in the last hundred years. It is a viewpoint 
that has emanated to some extent from modern 
science. In this respect it is no accident that such 
eminent scientists as Eddington, Jeans, and White- 
head have expressed what we call Theistic views. 
Let us try and pin their viewpoint down more 
«, ocisely. 

theism appears to say that God is conscious 
mind. It makes concessions to scientific method, 
even recognizing that science and philosophy are 
necessary as means of investigating the world. 
This acceptance, even belief in, the scientific 
method goes hand in hand with the evolutionary 
theory that is frequently present in_ scientific 
theism. Such a philosophic view differs from 
deism largely in its denial of the transcendental 
nature of God. 

Before attempting to comment, in very general 
terms, on this religious philosophy, a little must 
be said about their interpretation of God as 
conscious mind, and in particular the idea of 
God as divine, supreme, and, above all, personal. 
We will start with the idea that God is personal. 
H. G. Wells, a theist with a difference—they all 
have their own particular versions to some extent 
—gives an account of God as co-extensive with 
goodness, and then suddenly veers from the 
almost agnostic account of religion to say that 
God is personal. 


Danger to Rationalism 

With Wells, as with many other theists, such 
personalism is a way of saying that religion is in 
some way a matter between individual minds. 
God is an integral mind; goodness is not an 
impersonal abstract idea or concept but is per- 
sonalized in God. It is difficult to discover the 
precise meaning of such statements, apart from 
the manner in which we can ascertain their truth. 
It is extremely hard to see what a concept of 
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personal God is meant to imply, even if we did 
not have trouble with the idea of God in the first 
place. 

The sort of thinkers that might be grouped 
under the general heading of this sort of rational 
theism include the famous physicists Eddington 
and Jeans, Alfred North Whitehead, a group of 
religious philosophers including Hocking, Bowne, 
and Knudson, and the famous French philosopher 
Henri Bergson. Their strength lies in their ability 
to absorb the findings of science, and therefore 
not to regard scientific advances as out of keeping 
with their concepts of religion. 

Therein also lies their danger to rationalism. As 
long as our search is for truth, even though we 
may have sympathy for many of the techniques 
of the mystics, we should point out the inade- 
quacies of such views. In trying to do this briefly 
I am necessarily bound to make generalizations 
that will not fit every type of theist exactly, but 
it seems that they are objections that they all 
have to answer in some form or another. 


What is Mind? 

Underlying the view of all theists is the belief 
that God is more than we see in his work—that 
is, that while what we see is God’s work, there 
is more to his work than this. But how do they 
know? Of course, if it is merely a matter of 
assuming this to be the case, then we shall not 
grumble. We must judge the value of the assump- 
tion by its usefulness. However, if we allow theists 
to assume things for which they have no proof, 
they cannot complain if their opponents do the 
same. 

We could, for example, equate mind and the 
nervous system. This would not be an unreason- 
able assumption. Indeed there are excellent reasons 
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for suggesting that if you make words like ‘ mind ’ 
mean a sort of existence independent of body, 
you are making assumptions a great deal less 
plausible than those of the behaviourist. 

What does it mean to say that ‘God is cons- 
cious mind’? What is conscious mind? We 
should at least know what this means if we are to 
have any use for the further statement. The 
concept of conscious mind is supposed to be 
arrived at by introspection. It is something that 
we are all to say we understand, and on the basis 
of such an understanding we say there are both 
mental and physical events. 

No Explanation 

But the assumed duality has no place in public 
verifiable knowledge, and therefore we cannot say 
that science gives any support to such a mind- 
body division. On the contrary, science suggests 
that the world is monistic, and that it is matter not 
mind that is the ingredient of the world. 

We should be careful now to see that we are not 
claiming that there are not things that are not 
physical, such as ideas, relations, class member- 
ship, and all sorts of abstractions. But who is to 
say that these abstractions are not generalizations 
upon familiar empirical facts? 

Even more important, it is known that having 
ideas, thinking and the other so-called mental acts 
are accompanied by electrical changes in the 
nervous tissue. Would it not seem far more 
plausible to believe that what we call ‘mind’ is 
just a word for the functioning of the body — 
particularly of the controlling part? 

If you do not see it this way, you create a 
dualistic language which then throws up all the 
problems that you yourself have created. 

Another principle of science demands that we 
should not multiply entities needlessly. By this 
token we should surely reject the concept of God 


| at source, so that we do not multiply the appar- 


ently meaningless questions about personal, divine. 


| or supreme beings. The concept of God requires 
| far more explanation than the events which the 


| shall 


| 


concept is supposed to explain, and therefore we 
claim that such an assumption is not 
fruitful. 

There is one lesson we should remember when 
dealing with eminent scientists who have their 


| special private faiths, and that is that their public 


eminence is irrelevant to their faiths, and we must 
judge their metaphysics on the usual public 
grounds. 
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WAS BUDDHA 


A HUMANIST? 


by RICHARD DALLAS 


In a review of three books the resemblance 
between Buddhism and Humanism is examined 


HERE is not much doubt that Confucius 

comes within the humanist tradition, and 

might almost be regarded as one of its 
begetters. A similar claim is sometimes made for 
Buddha. The lively interest today in Buddhism 
is shown by the continuous spate of books pur- 
porting to introduce it to the Western reader. The 
latest additions to this missionary enterprise are 
The Doctrine of the Buddha: The Religion of 
Reason, by George Grimm (Allen & Unwin, 42s), 
Zen Buddhism, by Christmas Humphreys (Allen 
& Unwin, 16s). and Fingers Pointing Towards the 
Moon. by Wei Wu Wei (Routledge, 18s). Of 
these, by far the most readable is Christmas 
Humphreys’ account of Japanese Buddhism. 

But here at the outset we find the great obstacle 
to any accurate assumption of what Buddha him- 
self taught. There are many varieties of Buddhism 
just as there are of Christianity. Anyone who has 
taken part in a debate about the truth of Christi- 
anity knows from sad experience how futile the 
discussion becomes. No matter what criticism is 
advanced someone is bound to say that it is beside 
the point because ‘real’ Christianity is quite 
different. The fact is that Christianity, like 
Buddhism, is an omnibus term covering a variety 
of sects as different as Plymouth Brethren from 
Roman Catholics. 


Three Main Sects 

It is even harder to judge the original teaching 
of Buddha than it is to penetrate the layers of 
accretions that conceal the teaching of Jesus. 
There were Christian documents within fifty years 
of the death of the founder, but centuries elapsed 
before the sayings of Buddha were committed to 
writing. His discourses were transmitted orally, 
with what modifications we cannot say, and the 
so-called canon was not fixed definitively until 
about 400 years after his death. 

Mr Grimm makes the bold claim that he is 
able to set forth the original, genuine teaching of 
Buddha. He bases this mainly on the fact that his 
interpretation is internally self-consistent. Whether 
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he has succeeded so completely as he believes is a 
matter which can be left to Oriental scholars, 
though it is doubtful if even they will agree. 

Buddhism failed to take root in India. It is safer 
to regard it as a strand of history rather than a 
doctrine because, as a movement, it is a social 
fact. Although it seems unlikely that Buddha 
intended to found a church, three main churches 
—using the word in a wide sense—came into 
existence and still flourish. The oldest is the Thera 
Vada, which is now found in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, and Cambodia. The rival Mahayana sect 
spread into Tibet and China. 

In Tibet it combined with the more primitive 
indigenous cults, and in China it was modified 
by Taoism. It was not until the fifth century of 
our era that a distinctive Chinese version of 
Buddhism laid the foundations of the Zen school, 
which later made such headway in Japan. 


Christian Parallel 

Again, we can find a parallel in the fortunes of 
Christianity. Just as the Christian Church was 
shaped by the social matrix and did not change 
the world nearly so much as it was itself trans- 
formed, so Buddhism was coloured almost out of 
recognition by the very different social environ- 
ments which accepted it. As far as one can judge, 
the spiritual movement started by Gautama, an 
Indian prince of the sixth century Bc, was inspired 
by a revolution against the morass of ritualism 
and metaphysics in which Indian thought had 
become embogged. 

It was in effect a Protestant reformation which 
attempted to cleanse the Augean stables. It was 
a revolt against scholastic word-spinning and 
superstitious adherence to the letter of the law. 
Attention was turned away from temple sacrifices 
to inward purification of the heart. The morbid 
austerities of Hindu asceticism were _ firmly 
rejected. Nevertheless, the movement was puri- 
tanical in its moral rigour. There were no beds of 
nails, but neither were there any beds of roses. 

The basic assumption was that the mere act of 
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Humphreys in 


Japanese dress 
living involved more pain than pleasure. No doubt 
as far as the majority of people were concerned 
this was a plain matter of observation. Man was 
born, he suffered, and he died, and so with every 
new generation the relentless wheel went on, 
turning to no purpose. Even death was no release 
because the doctrine of reincarnation meant that 
there could only be a momentary respite. 

The problem as the early Buddhists saw it was 
how to be liberated from this human bondage— 
how to avoid being reborn. Since the chains that 
bound man to life were forged by desire they 
could only be broken by attaining a mental atti- 
tude of indifference to mundane things, or desire- 
lessness. In more ordinary language, if you 
neither want or expect anything you will not suffer 
disappointment. 

This is as drastic a remedy as permanently 
anesthetizing oneself. It is obvious that it can 
give rise to no impulse for material amelioration. 
We need only study the doctrine to see that it has 
little affinity to what is now understood by 
humanism. 

In so far as it encouraged sympathy and compas- 
sion and was opposed to the Indian caste struc- 
ture, with all its attendant cruelties, it was a step 
forward. But for the humanist it is not enough 
to have a feeling of sympathy towards all living 
creatures ; something must be done to help them. 

The contrast between humanism and Buddhism 
of this sort is vividly illustrated by the revolu- 


tionary changes through which Tibet, the great 
stronghold of Mahayana, is now passing. Tibet 
is being brought violently into the modern world 
by Communist China and the gain in raising the 
standard of living and improving the health of 
the population by scientific techniques must be 
weighed against the imposition of alien modes of 
thought. 

Gradually the prayer wheels and monasteries 
will be replaced by power stations and hospitals. 
The ideal of collective responsibility will supersede 
the solitary pursuit of spiritual perfection. In 
practice, of course, both types of society fall far 
below these ideals, but we must choose between 
them. They cannot permanently co-exist. 

Mr Grimm regards Communism as the greatest 
danger to the world and he thinks that the only 
way out is a return to religion. He believes that 
Buddhism in its original form is a rational religion 
which appeals not to faith but to reason. But 
those humanists who have been misled by its 
agnosticism should note his reminder that * a reli- 
gious people knows no social question’, That is 
precisely why humanists cannot be Buddhists. 

The cold, ethical individualism of the Southern 
school is very different from Zen Buddhism, which 
Mr Christmas Humphreys and the pseudonymous 
author of Fingers Pointing Towards the Moon 
expound. The Chinese had no appetite for Indian 
metaphysics, and under the influence of Confu- 
cianism and Taoism—chiefly the latter—a much 
more cheerful variant was produced. 


In Search of Enlightenment 

Zen is not so much a religion as a psychological 
technique. It bubbles with fun and sparkles like 
a Japanese landscape. It has the exquisite grace 
of the tea ceremony, the sophisticated simplicity 
of a Japanese painting. It is the ideal preparation 
for fencing, wrestling, and golf. 

From the labyrinthine involution of the Arhat, 
turning his gaze away from the world, it is a 
relief to meet this more extroverted attitude. 

The Zen monks take no vows [as Mr Humphreys 
points out]; they may leave their particular monas- 
tery or monastic life at will. They marry, and the 
minor temples within the greater curtailage are alive 
with the adorable children of Japan. There are no 
mortifications, for Zen is an attitude to life, not 
disgust with it; an escape into life, not an escape 
from it. There is no worship in the Western sense, 
for the Buddha, whether as man or the spirit of 
Buddha-hood, is already one with the worshipper, 


and all men know it . . . The Zen monk is never, 
therefore, an intermediary between God and man, if 
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only for the excellent reason that Zen knows nothing 
of God. 


What. then, is the monk after? 
of consciousness called 


He seeks a state 
satori, which is not like 
the passive contemplation of a yogi, but rather a 
sudden flash of insight. The method of attaining 
this enlightenment is to try to solve some appar- 
ently insoluble contradictory question. The mind 
becomes so strained and exhausted by the effort 
that, as some psychologists would say, there is a 
protective inhibition—a conviction that opposites 
are really the same when the dualism of subject 
and object has been resolved. Yet the solution is 
admittedly as nonsensical as the problem. 


A Warrior Creed 

Unlike the Hegelian dialectic, which passes 
from opposite terms to a higher synthesis by intel- 
lectual reflection, this sense of achieving a syn- 
thesis is intuitive. The answer to the conundrum 
is suddenly ‘seen’, almost as though when we 
struggle in vain to remember a name it comes to 
the surface long afterwards. 

But what have mental exercises of this sort to 
do with modern humanism? Not much. We 
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possess the technique of linguistic analysis for 
dissolving verbal problems. It does not bring the 
same ecstatic relief because we do not torment 
ourselves so remorselessly beforehand. We do 
not beat our heads upon the wall because it is so 
pleasant to leave off. 

But once again our real misgivings come when 
we ask questions about social policy. Zen was 
seized by the military class in Japan and made 
its own. As Mr Humphreys writes: 


Zen was a warrior creed, it called for action, for 
the most rigorous self-discipline, for self-reliance, for 
contempt of death. So did the iron cult of Bushido, 
the Way of the Knightly Virtue. The warrior owned 
but his swords, and his swords were his honour and 
his life. By the larger he lived: by the smaller he 
would, at his lord’s behest, or when his honour was 
injured, die by his own hand. This was a man’s life 
and it needed a man’s religion. 

No doubt this is an excellent technique for 
suicide or fighting. But it is disingenuous for Mr 
Humphreys to quote Buddha as saying * We wage 
war, O Bikkhus ; therefore are we called warriors’. 
The transition from the quietism of early 
Buddhism to the militarism of Japan is not so 
easily explained. 

The Samurai were not concerned with a purely 
spiritual battle. What appealed to them was the 
quickness of hand and eye in a purely material 
combat. ‘To think when the enemy’s sword is 
descending is death; to act and to act rightly as 
the result of years of training here is life and the 
flow of life with no intermediary ’, Mr Humphreys 
writes with apparent gusto. 


Against Democracy 


This is not humanism. If any further evidence 
is needed it can be found in Fingers Pointing 
Towards the Moon. There we read: ‘ Democracy 
—rule by conflict of interests—is doomed to frus- 
tration by its own limitations. It can lead only to 
nullity . . . Effective government can only come 
from above.’ 

This book is harder going that Mr Humphreys’ 
account and the anonymous author has evidently 
been reading Ouspensky. He makes the usual 
references to the Fourth Dimension and modern 
physics which turn the humanist’s stomach. 
But at least one is not likely to be bewitched 
as by the stylistic charm of Mr Humphreys’ 
presentation. 

The great motto of Zen is * Walk on “—which. 
it will be recalled, is what the Levite did. 
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4 HE mainspring of Christi- 
anity as practised by the 


Churches has been fear. 
These words by the Editor in 
the October Humanist have 
been amply confirmed by Geof- 
frey Faber in his recent book 
Jowett : A Portrait with Back- 
ground (Faber, 30s), in which 
he gives a full account of the 
great controversy which arose 
from the publication in 1860 of 
Essays and Reviews. Briefly the 
facts are as follows: Jowett, 
Williams, and Wilson, three of 
the contributors to this volume, 
were prosecuted for heresy, but 
only the case of Wilson concerns 
us here. He had contributed an 
article on ‘The National 
Church’, in which he was held 
to have denied ‘an essential 
doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, that wicked men are irre- 
trievably damned and will be 
punished for ever.” Wilson, who 
was Vicar of Great Staughton, 
was sentenced to a year’s suspen- 
sion, plus payment of costs, by 
the Court of Arches. He ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council, and 
in 1864 the Judicial Committee 
of the Council overturned the 
judgment of the Dean of Arches. 
This Committee consisted of the 
Lord Chancellor (Westbury), the 
two Archbishops, the Bishop of 
London, and three Law Lords, 
and their decision in the Wilson 
case WaS Unanimous. 


Hope for the Damned 


_ The judgment of the Council 
is given by Faber and is worth 
putting on record: 


We are not required, or at lib- 
erty, to express any opinion upon 
the mysterious question of the 
eternity of future punishment fur- 
ther than to say that we do not 
find in the Formularies to which 
this article [i.e. the accusation] 
tefers any such distinct declaration 
of our Church upon the subject as 
{0 require us to condemn as penal 
the expression of hope by a clergy- 
man that even the ultimate pardon 
of the wicked who are condemned 
in the day of judgment may be 


FEAR OF HELL 


by J. W. NIXON 
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Benjamin Jowett 


consistent with the will of 
Almighty God. 

In other words: ‘Believe in 
eternal punishment but hope 


that God may change his mind.’ 
The fact that the two arch- 


bishops had agreed to this 
caused consternation among 
both clergymen and _ laymen. 


‘The high Church leaders and 
statesmen, says Faber, ‘were 
particularly vehement. Bishop 
Phillpotts of Exeter, together 
with Keble and Pusey, pressed 
Archbishop Longley (of Canter- 
bury) hard. They persuaded him 
to issue a statement, described 
as a “private assurance” but 
published in the Guardian. This 
statement is, like the above judg- 
ment, worth giving in full: 


I wish it to be generally under- 
stood that, in assenting to the 
reversal of the judgment of Dr 
Lushington (the Dean of Arches) 
on the subject of Eternal Punish- 
ment in the case of Mr Wilson, I 


did so solely on technical grounds; 
in so much as the charge against 
him on this point was so worded 
that I did not think it could be 
borne out by the facts. The Eter- 
nity of Punishment rests, according 
to my mind, exactly on the same 
ground as the Eternity of Blessed- 
ness: they must both stand or fall 
together ; and the Church of Eng- 
land, as I maintain, holds both 
doctrines clearly and decidedly. 


Faber comments on this: 


It is not easy to imagine how 
the Archbishop reconciled _ this 
remarkable statement with the 
terms of the judgment to which he 
had assented. But at least it 
affirmed his belief in endless misery 
as the corollary of endless blessed- 
ness—the doctrine to which nine- 
tenths of the clergy fervently cling. 


Pusey was furious with the 
judgment—'It teaches people 
dishonesty on the largest scale’ 
—and wrote to Wilberforce: 
‘One can hardly think of any- 
thing for the hidden blasphemy 
of that judgment which declares 
that to be uncertain which our 
Lord taught, and for the loss of 
the countless souls which it will 
involve, if not repudiated by the 
Church. For nothing, I suppose, 
keeps men from any sin, except 
the love of God or the fear of 
Hell.” 

Fortunately some _ intelligent 
persons were more amused than 
impressed by the controversy 
and an anonymous mock epi- 
taph on the Lord Chancellor 
stated: ‘During his three years’ 
tenure of office he abolished . . . 
the Eternity of Punishment. 
Towards the close of his earthly 
career . he dismissed Hell 
with costs, and took away from 
orthodox members’ of the 
Church of England their last 
hope of everlasting damnation.’ 

The doctrine of the Church of 
England has not changed since 
1860. To conclude, as we began, 
with the words of our Editor: 
‘Without this supreme sanction, 
the Church would lose most of 
its power.” 
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WHAT TO PUT IN OLD BOTTLES 


by ANTONY 


FLEW 


The most up-to-date Christian apologists 
seek the aid of the linguistic philosophers 


: HOPE to show how the 
| contemporary philosophical 
interest in language, far 
from being soul destroying, can 
be so developed as to provide a 
novel inroad into the problems 
and controversies of theology, 
illuminating its claims and 
reforming its apologetic. So 
boldly, the Nolloth Professor of 
the Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion in the University of 
Oxford, I. T. Ramsey, begins his 
Religious Language (SCM Press, 
18s). This book is his and the 
latest contribution to that con- 
tinuing debate on contemporary 
philosophy and the Christian 
religion which was reviewed in 
an article ‘Faith and Philosophy’ 
in The Humanist for June of last 
year. Ramsey considers that he 
has, as a Christian apologist, ‘to 
formulate such logical alloca- 
tions of traditional phrases as do 
justice both to the churchmen 
of the past and our own circum- 
stances in the present’ (p 186). 
This is curiously phrased. It 
seems to mean simply that his 
aim is so to interpret doctrines: 
that they remain recognizably 
similar to those traditionally 
held by Christians; while not 
committing him to more than he 
today is prepared to defend. 


Belief not Necessary 


The point comes out if we 
contrast Religious Language 
with Professor R. B. Braith- 
waite’s 1955 Eddington lecture 
An Empiricists View of the 
Nature of Religious Belief 
(CUP, 3s 6d). In this Braithwaite 
proclaims: ‘A religious asser- 
tion, for me, is the assertion of 
an intention to carry out a cer- 
tain behaviour policy, subsum- 
able under a sufficiently general 
principle to be a moral one, 
together with the implicit or 
explicit statement, but not the 
assertion, of certain stories. 
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Neither the assertion of the 
intention nor the reference 10 
the stories includes belief in its 
ordinary senses’ (p 32: italics 
mine). Thus the religion of the 
God man crucified under Pon- 
tius Pilate is eroded to the 
vanishing point of all doctrine. 
To be a Christian one must be 
committed to a certain way of 


life, and one must entertain 
Biblical and other Christian 
stories. It is not necessary to 


believe that any of these are 
literally true. It is not necessary 
even to believe in the existence 
of God or a future life: or at 
least not in any sense which any 
ordinary believer could recog- 
nize. 

This egregious essay calls for 
only three comments here. {It 
has already, I think, been 
noticed at greater length in The 
Humanist.) First, it is no wonder 
that one Australian reviewer 
remarked: Non Angli sed Ang- 
licani. For in his elimination of 
theology in favour of ethics 
Braithwaite is carrying to the 
limit the English tendency in 
religion to subordinate the one 
to the other. 

He is also using to the extreme 
limit and beyond the licence 
given in 1938 by the Church of 
England Commission on Doc- 
trine: ‘Statements affirming par- 
ticular facts may be found to 
have value as pictorial expres- 
sions of spiritual truths even 
though the supposed facts them- 
selves did not actually happen 
... It is not therefore of neces- 
sity illegitimate to accept and 
affirm particular clauses of the 
Creeds while understanding them 
in this symbolic sense.’ 

Second, humanists should re- 
joice when someone converted 
to religion is converted to such 


an ideally ethical religion; 
rather than, more fashionably, 
to the unspeakable cosmic 


horrors and atavistic sex taboos 
of Roman Catholicism. Third. 
though Braithwaite is right to 
remind us how great an influ. 
ence on conduct a story can 
have even when it is not held to 
be literally true, to offer his sort 
of view as an analysis of Chris. 
tian doctrine is simply grotesque. 
Braithwaite’s religion may in- 
deed be an improvement upon 
traditional Christianity. But 
quite certainly it is an entirely 
different affair from the religion 
of the Fathers and the Saints. 
Did it Happen? 

This sort of ‘reinterpretation’ 
Ramsey apparently wants to 
avoid. It is not clear how far 
he succeeds. Thus it is all very 
well to insist: “The Virgin Birth 
is no more a matter of mere 
physiology than the Resurrection 
is a matter of a mere empty 
tomb. But it is a_ different 
matter to go on lightly: ‘So do 
not let the alleged parallels of 
parthenogenesis deceive us, use- 
ful though they may be at cer- 
tain early stages of Christian 
apologetic. If the Christian who 
believes in the Virgin Birth 
believes in parthenogenesis (and 
apparently some do and some 
do not) such parthenogenesis 
does not describe what is pecu- 
liarly distinctive about his belief 
(p 132). For however much 
more, and even more peculiar. 
there is to this doctrine, surely 
to believe in the Virgin Birth i 
to believe, at least, that Jesus 
Christ was born of a virgin. 

In the analogous, but rather 
more fundamental, case of the 
Resurrection, Ramsey does seem, 
in spite of some curiously cll 
cumspect phrasing and in spilt 
of the same insistence that there 
is much more to it than a brute 
indifferent putative fact of his 
tory, to be clear that the doc- 
trine must involve at least thal 
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Christ did in fact rise from the 


dead. Thus he quotes with 
approval a remark by John 
Macquarrie: “To preach the 


cross aS a Saving event is to 
propagate an illusion unless the 
origin of that saving event was 
an actual happening—namely, 
God’s once-for-all act at Cal- 
vary’ (p 105). On the other hand. 
he rejects the idea that ‘Did the 
Resurrection occur?’ is a ‘simple, 


straightforward question like 
“Did Queen Anne’s_ death 
occur?” *; urging that ‘If the 
word “Resurrection” refers to 
such “data” as an “empty 
tomb”, visions, etc, all these 


might not only have happened 
but be believed, without in any 
sense there being a Christian 
belief in the Resurrection ; with- 
out there being Christian com- 
mitment’ (p 127: his inverted 
commas). 
The Empty Tomb 

This is, to use Ramsey’s fav- 
ourite word, odd. Why ever 
should ‘Resurrection’ be taken 
to refer to empty tombs and 
visions? At most these might 
be: not part of what is meant 
by ‘resurrection’; but evidence 
that a resurrection has occurred. 
And of course someone might 
believe that though these things 
did occur there was in fact no 
rising from the dead. Again 
Ramsey offers his own tortuous 
and unconvincing account in 
terms of ‘existential’ commit- 
ments of the reasons why ‘people 
say that the Church is the best 
evidence of the Resurrection’ (p 
131). But the argument actually 
used here by simpler believers 
is perfectly straightforward and 
familiar. It involves no logical 
or ‘existential’ subtleties. It is 
that the growth, persistence, and 
spread of the Christian Church 
after the crucifixion of its leader 
is a phenomenon so extraordi- 
nary as to be inexplicable save 
on the assumption that the 
supreme miracle of Christ’s 
resurrection did really happen. 

Those suggestions of Ramsey’s 
which I find most interesting 
concern two very different ele- 
ments of traditional doctrine. 


One is about a most intelligible 
and the most appalling idea. The 





Athanasian creed begins: “Who- 
soever will be saved; before all 
things it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholick Faith. Which 
Faith except everyone do keep 
whole and undefiled: without 
doubt he shall perish everlast- 
ingly.. Ramsey wants to say that 
this creed ‘as a whole expresses 
the commitment alternatively 
described by the phrase “life 
eternal” . So to specify its 
rejection alternatives must be 
formulated whose logical plac- 
ing is equivalent to “no life 
eternal” (p 178: italics his). 


Logic and Dogma 


But as the opposite of ‘eternal 
life’ surely cannot be ‘eternal 
life (but in that divine Dachau 
called Hell)’ he argues that such 
phrases as ‘eternal damnation’, 
‘everlasting fire’, and ‘perish 
everlastingly’ must be construed 
in some very complicated and 
peculiar way not fully specified. 
Of course, though he does not 
mention this, to take this line 
commits Ramsey to a_ pro- 
gramme of drastic pruning or 
reinterpretation of sayings attri- 
buted to Christ in the Gospels. 
It also involves a radical depar- 
ture from Christian tradition. 
But it does remove from Christi- 
anity its great moral stumbling 
block, that unspeakable doctrine 
of torture without end. 

The second of Ramsey’s pro- 
vocative suggestions concerns 
that most esoteric dogma which 
ostensibly states the internal 
relations of the triune God. The 
question arose: ‘Does the asser- 
tion that God sent his Son mean 
that God is to be altogether dis- 
tinguished from, and is apart 
from, his Son?’ The reply came: 
‘No, for the Son is eternally 
generated by the Father.’ But, 
Ramsey insists, in the Rylean 
mannerism, ‘in speaking of “the 
eternal generation of the Son”, 
we are not talking about what 
goes on at all times in some sort 
of heavenly laboratory, or 
labour-ward’ (p 158). What 
Origen and other protagonists of 
this doctrine have been doing is 
to insist, in a very misleading 
idiom, on the logical link be- 
tween sonship and fatherhood: 
‘No one can be a father without 





having a son’ (sic)—Origen de 
principiis 1, 2, 10. 

The heretic Arius, on the 
other hand, insisted on another 
point of logic, that sons come 
after their fathers, and con- 
cluded that therefore there must 
have been a time when Son was 
not but Father was. Both were 
right in their logic. But what 
both Arius, and probably most 
of his orthodox opponents too, 
failed to appreciate was that 
here in their supposed applica- 
tion to a_ transcendent God 
mundane terms like ‘Father’ and 
‘Son’ cannot be used literally. 
This means that some of the 
logical implications and connec- 
tions involved in their ordinary 
use cannot hold in the new em- 
ployment ‘out of this world’. So 
neither Origen nor Arius can 
insist that the logical points 
which they are making and 
which are grounded in the ordi- 
nary uses of ‘father’ and ‘son’ 


must hold good in the theo- 
logical employment of these 
words. 


Belief in the Trinity 

How, then, is the theologian 
to determine which parts of the 
Father-Son model do, and which 


parts do not, apply to the 
Trinity? About this Ramsey has 
little to say. Presumably the 


appeal would have to be to reve- 
lation: either directly now to 
the Athanasian and other official 
creeds; or indirectly via the 
direct validation of the religious 
attitudes and practices deter- 
mined by one formulation. For 
surely, though again Ramsey has 
little if anything to say about 
this, certain views of the Trinity 
are associated with one sort of 
attitude and practice and other 
views with others. So if one 
particular sort of attitude and 
practice is directly revealed to 
be right, then this revelation 
carries an indirect implication 
in favour of the Trinitarian 
views associated with that parti- 
cular sort of attitude and prac- 
tice. 

Whatever may be thought of 
the details, or rather the lack of 
details, in Ramsey’s own appli- 
cation of such notions to the 
elucidation of Trinitarian doc- 
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trines, it is clear that only by 
working on some such lines shall 
we ever make any sense at all 
of those centuries of theological 
conflict over this most esoteric 


branch of Church dogmatics. 
Some sense has to be made of it. 


It is an indefensible abdication 
for secular history to dismiss it 
all, with a smile or a sigh, as 
the elaborate gibberings of unin- 
telligible fanatics—the Christian 
world, as Gibbon put it. split 
over an iota. 
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WAR ON TWO FRONTS 


by A. D. COHEN 


BBC Handbook 1958 has 
nothing to say about the impact 
of ITV; in that respect it is less 
frank than the Annual Report 
published earlier. Everybody 
knows that the BBC is fighting 
a war on two fronts—against the 
increasing pressure of competi- 
tion from ITV and television’s 
threat to sound-radio. How the 
war will end is anybody’s guess. 
The Handbook breathes a confi- 
dence in the future which the 
facts and figures do not alto- 
gether justify. 

The pinch is already being 
felt, in that licence fees (after 
Treasury deductions) barely 
cover costs, and these are rising 
every day. However much Mr 
Charles Beadle, the Controller of 
BBC Television, may wish to 
uphold standards, if the BBC 
continues to lose its viewers as 
it is doing (two and a half 
millions more are about to be 
added in the north-east to ITV's 
total), it will presently find itself 
in the soup. 

To meet the situation it has 
_ been suggested that the BBC 

might maintain two services 
corresponding to the Home and 
Light programmes on_ sound. 
But, from what one can see, 
there is not enough talent in the 
country to go round and Sir 
Robert Fraser, Director-General 
of ITA, makes no secret that he 
is out to capture both classes of 
viewer for his side. The ques- 
tion then would seem to turn 
on who will get there first. 

Its best hope of survival is for 


”) 


the BBC, while there is still time 
(the present Charter runs till 
1962), to ‘educate its masters’. 
Mr Beadle implied as much, and 
here the BBC is more favour- 
ably placed than its rival. As 
ITA depends mainly on adver- 
tising income, it must always 
(pace Sir Robert) look to the 
big battalions. 

On the other hand, the Third 
Programme should serve as a 
warning to the BBC. I am not 
denying the value of minority 
culture, but such services have 
to be paid for out of the com- 
mon purse, and television, we 
learn from the Handbook, costs 
five times as much as sound. 
What we need is gradually to 
raise the general level of taste, 
planning for the plateau rather 
than the peak. I would not go 
as far as Lord Beveridge, who 
suggested in a recent ‘Press Con- 
ference’ (BBC) that the public 
should get, not what it thinks it 
wants, but what we think it 
should have. That is a danger- 
ous doctrine. 

Admittedly the problem is a 
difficult one. Admass prefers 
fun and games to culture, and 
looking back over the years who 
can blame it? But the last way 
to win it—if I may now switch 
to my home-ground and say 
something about religious broad- 
casting—is by large doses of 
theology. The doctors them- 
selves recognize its futility, we 
gathered from a recent discus- 
sion in ‘About Religion’ (ITV) ; 
although one of them, Dr 


Micklem, went on unblushingly 
to perpetrate this gem: ‘AI of 
us are aware of God, but we 
are not all aware that it is of 
God we are aware’. The only 
answer to that one is what the 
Teddy-boy said on _ another 
occasion: ‘Aw, come off it, 
come off it!” 

The last weeks of 1957 saw 
some improvement in the BBC's 
attitude to religious controversy, 
Besides Mrs Knight’s TV pro- 
gramme, we had two talks on 
Agnosticism in quick succession. 
That was too much for the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster. In his pastoral 
letter he fulminates against ‘the 
broadcast voices of men and 
women whose complacent agnos- 
ticism and positive unbelief 
form, we believe, a dispropor- 
tionate part’, etc. Dr Godfrey 
would no doubt like to set up 
an Index for broadcasts as well 
as for books and films. 

The Church of England is, on 
the whole, less bigoted, more 
responsive to the changing 
climate of opinion. I cannot 
say I like the religious merger, 
to which the Handbook refers, 
between ITA and BBC (what 
becomes of ‘healthy competi- 
tion’?); but let that pass. An 
‘Arts Edition’, so-called, of 
Christian Outlook, the new fea- 
ture on Network Three, which 
I sampled the other day pleased 
me very much. Coralled into it 
were people like Sir John 
Rothenstein, on Jack Smith’s 
large canvas, at Liverpool, of 
Washing day, puzzlingly labelled 
‘Creation and Crucifixion’ to the 
scandal of the religious; and 
Mr Kenneth Muir on _ Blake. 
who didn’t love priests. What 
was unusual about it was that 
these men were allowed to speak 
their minds even when that went 
against the Church. 

Next came Pére Duval, a 
Jesuit priest who works the Paris 
cafés, singing sacred songs to the 
accompaniment of his guitar. 
This made a charming interlude. 
I would any day rather meet a 
singing priest than a scheming 
one. Wouldn’t you? But timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes, which, 
Englished, means ‘Beware of 
Rome!’ 
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TWO VIEWS ON SEXUAL FREEDOM 


A leading American humanist and an ex-Dominican priest state 
their views on J. B. Coates’s plea for greater sexual freedom 


From Priscilla Robertson, editor 
of ‘The Humanist’ (USA): 


In the December 1957 
Humanist, Mr J. B. Coates wrote 
that the discrepancy between 
our actual sexual practices and 
the ideals to which we give lip 
service is harmful to society. 
He considered that things would 
be better if we could bring our- 
selves to recognize and endorse 
what goes on, and that both 
adolescent and adult happiness 
would be markedly increased by 
greater freedom for sexual im- 
pulses, including tolerance for 
homosexuality and for breaking 
the monotony of marriage. 


With much of Mr Coates’ 
programme no reasonably 
humane or humanist person 


could disagree—and yet isn’t he 
rather naive both in the causes 
to which he attributes our sexual 
difficulties and in the simplicity 
of his remedy? The Christian 
Churches have not been univer- 
sally helpful in tackling sexual 
affairs, and their inculcation of 
guilt and repression has certainly 
had a harmful effect. Neverthe- 
less it seems to me the Churches 
did not create the problem but 
were responding in their own 
way to one which exists anyway, 
in the nature of sex itself, and 
this is what Mr Coates fails to 
understand. 

Even if humanists develop a 
better approach it is not going 
to be an easy problem for us to 
solve either ; and even if we end 
up with a more realistic set of 
ethics there may still be tension 
between raw Nature and the 
humanist ideal even as there has 
been for so long between the 
flesh and the spirit in Christian 
culture. A philosophy, after all, 
ls as much an explanation of 
how people feel as it is a cause 
of it; people use religious pre- 
scriptions to tell themselves why 
they feel guilty when actually 
their childhood education and 


the economic system may have 
as much to do with it. 

Dr Kinsey was badly mis- 
quoted by Mr Coates. I have 
searched Kinsey’s volume in 
vain to find any statistic which 
could possibly be misinterpreted 
as a basis for the allegation that 
99 per cent of our grade school 
children (that would be from the 


ages of six to thirteen) have 
intercourse. A __ preposterous 
figure! 


In America another researcher 
in the field, Dr Lester Kirken- 
dall, is engaged in a study of 
premarital sexual relations by a 
somewhat more intensive 
method than Dr Kinsey’s. Dr 
Kirkendall is interested in what 
effect sex has on the general 
human relationship between two 
people; his test of goodness is 
the excellent humanist test of 
whether sexual experience im- 
proves the interpersonal relation- 
ship or disrupts it. In his system 
he classifies the sexual contacts 
of the young men he has talked 
to (unfortunately he has not yet 
been able to extend his research 
to young women) into five levels 
—prostitutes, casual pick-ups, 
friendly dates, warm friends, and 
fiancées. And he comes to the 
conclusion that sex is disastrous 
to the interpersonal relations in 
the first three classes, only very 
rarely does a friendship of the 
fourth class survive it, and that 
somewhat more frequently en- 
gaged couples find their relation- 
ship made closer and deeper by 
the experience. In other words, 
far from being universally 
characterized by ‘the fascina- 
tion of beauty’ as Mr Coates so 
hopefully imagines, sex proves 
too explosive for friendly adol- 
escents to handle and leads to 
exploitation by unfriendly ones. 

It is illogical to assume that 
because Christian ethics have 
been repressive sex would take 
care of itself if these repres- 
sions were removed. A relaxa- 


tion of religious taboos may, 
indeed, lead to better placed 
feelings of guilt and less com- 
pulsive notions of purity. It is 
only fair, at the same time, to 
acknowledge that the Churches 
recognize this nowadays and in 
many cases work hard for more 
dynamic marriages as well as 
greater tolerance of deviance. 
And they do not forget, as our 
more lyrical rationalists may, 
that women can be hurt by care- 
less hedonism as much as by 
puritanical repressions. 

Humanists want _ satisfying 
human relationships with both 
partners partaking equally of 
joy and of responsibility. Alas, 
given this ideal, there are still 
many contradictions in any con- 
ceivable actuality. 

For example, Mr Coates airily 
says that marriage should be 
dissolved for incompatibility, in 
view of ‘the right of a man to 
choose his own pattern of per- 
sonal relationships’, but that ‘the 
best possible care’ should be 
provided for the children. “The 
best possible care’ may turn out 
to involve holding that marriage 
together. No studies can be defi- 
nitive in this area, but there is 
at least some evidence to show 
that children do best in homes 
in which both parents are physi- 
cally present even though they 
are at odds. What is the right 
answer for a humanist parent 
who falls deeply in love outside 
his marriage yet feels that the 
best interests of his children 
require him to remain at home? 

Or, in view of Dr Kirkendall’s 
findings, shall we urge our adol- 
escents to pre-marital experi- 
ments? Shall we sponsor adul- 
tery as a relief from the tedium 
of marriage even though we 
know it often represents revenge 
and hostility rather than inno- 
cent pleasure-seeking and ‘good 
interpersonal relations’. To per- 
form adultery well may require 
the same sort of maturity that 
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would go into a happy marriage 
in the first place. 

And as for homosexuality, is 
there not a middle ground be- 
tween treating a homosexual as 


Oscar Wilde was treated and 
feeling an obligation to imbue 
him with a romantic glow? 
Kindness and understanding 
yes. But here again psychology 
intrudes with its information 
that homosexuality is not an 
equally normal and creative 
pattern with heterosexuality, but 
usually represents a withdrawal, 
often with a certain amount of 
hostility. 

Surely we do not have to give 
to immature relationships the 
same enthusiastic approval that 
we give to the best ones we 
know about. Instead we should 
encourage people to develop to 
the utmost their qualities of 
good will and of realistic under- 
standing of themselves and 
others. The counselling of the 
Dutch Humanist League is in 
this spirit, and also the educa- 
tional work of the American 
Ethical Union. 

If we look primarily for the 
most stirring and fruitful inter- 
personal relationships, then we 
can let the sexual chips fall 
where they may, so to speak. 
The fault common to both the 
Churches, in their ancient ortho- 
doxy, and to Mr Coates is to 
concentrate on sexual aspects 
first, ascribing value, as the case 
may be, either to the restraint or 
the exercise of this instinct, 
instead of seeking human love 
above all things. 


From O. C. Drewitt, formerly 
Father Norbert Drewitt, 
OP. SFL, ST. Lic, of the 
Dominican Fathers, Black- 
friars, Oxford: 


As a former priest who today 
believes that religion is anchored 
in sexual deformity, I read Mr 
J. B. Coates’s article on ‘A 
Rational Approach to Sex’ with 
great interest. With his general 
statement of the problem, 
and the implied practical con- 
clusions, it is impossible to 
disagree. 

At the same time, important 
difficulties seem to me to be 
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overlooked in the article, and, 
as these are the ones too gener- 


ally overlooked in humanist 
circles, I venture to enumerate 
them: 


(1) The problem of how to 
prevent parents from disapprov- 
ing of infantile sex-gratification 
in young children is bound up 
with the question whether adol- 
escents and adults can ever 
become psychosexually free. Ex- 
ternal changes affecting the law 
in relation to exclusive mono- 
gamy, homosexuality, etc, are in 
this context irrelevant. The 
problem is educational, and it is 
hard to see any solution on a 
national scale without legislation 
prohibiting interference with 
child sexuality. Such legislation 
would have to by-pass the mis- 
guided sectarian interests of reli- 
gious bodies—above all, those of 
the Catholic Church and _ the 
Catholic schools. 

(2) In view of the fact that 
such legislation is likely to be 
impossible for generations, one 
is obliged to investigate the con- 
ditions and consequences of 
psychosexual semi-freedom. Our 
young don’t grow up like Tro- 
briand Islanders, and, as far as 
one can see, they are not going 
to be permitted to for a long 
time. The best we can do is 
advise and help adolescent and 
adult individuals in the direction 
of securing the optimum condi- 
tions of semi-freedom in the 
worst possible circumstances. 
Changes in the law should be 
worked for, to enable these indi- 
viduals to obtain this help 
legally, chiefly through adequate 
circulation of the relevant scien- 
tific facts. Public libraries should 
be compelled to exhibit key 
books ; smear campaigns by the 
Press, e.g. victimizing the authors 
of these books, should be coun- 
tered on every possible occasion 
by action in the courts. 

(3) The advice given to the 
young should be _ scrupulously 
accurate, detailed, and framed in 
such a manner that the social 
background of semi-freedom is 
not lost sight of. For example, 
enlightenment regarding the 
nature of the orgasm must willy- 
nilly, given the character-struc- 
ture of adolescents as they are, 


take into account the giant prob. 
lem of instinctual anxiety 
accompanying puberty. I do not 
believe that this, and the Freud. 
ian mechanisms of defence, can 
possibly play the same part in 
the development of normal 
human beings, but in the con. 
text of our abnormal young 
they have got to be reckoned 
with. 

(4) The mention of Freud 
brings me to the final point: 
many features of the sexual 
problem remain in a_ scanda- 
lously woolly state owing to lack 
of concentrated, unbiased 
research. As far as I can see, the 
best approximation to a clear 
sexological formula for the 
young can still be obtained from 
a combination of Freud, Reich, 
and Malinowski (with accom- 
panying notes by Kinsey and 
Kenneth Walker). Unfortunately 
this combination cannot be put 
forward in bits and pieces, eclec- 
tically, and few people who wish 
to instruct, either by lecturing or 
writing to the Press, or through 
personal contact, are in a posi- 
tion to wade through the enor- 
mous literature and draw the 
right conclusions. Had Reich not 
so increasingly and exasperat- 
ingly queered his own pitch, up 
to the time of his tragic death 
in November, I should be in- 
clined to say: ‘Read his major 
works and distribute your sum- 
mary: the Americans didn’t 
burn them all.’ Owing, however, 
to the state in which he left 
them, they are almost impossible 
to cite before any _ serious 
authority and useless to circu- 
late with any hope that the 
average student will distinguish 
brilliant discovery from unintel- 
ligible fantasy. 

What is needed is a_ basic 
work by a humanist psycholo- 
gist, making the position clear. 
Before doing so, he might under- 
take some intensive research on 
the crucial problem of orgasm, 
and kindred matters, upon which 
a clear public statement might 
help to turn depth psychology 
into a science. Until that 1s 
done, propaganda for a sexual 
revolution will continue to be 
dissipated in nebulous generali- 
ties. 
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WOMEN OF THE WORLD 


by OSWELL 


how sex. relations have 


T will be interesting to see 
Jem out on other planets 


when our rockets arrive. Pos- 
sibly Thurber’s War Between 
Men and Women will have 


found new truces in outer space. 
Maybe the inhabitants of other 
worlds spend half their lives as 
women and half as men, in the 
manner of oysters and atom 
gientists, and in a more just 
regulation. 

However, no fantasy of science 
fiction will be able to outmatch 
the speed with which our women 
have established themselves as 
doctors and lawyers and parlia- 
mentarians within the absurdly 
short space of the last hundred 
years; and D. L. Hobman has 
written Go Spin, You Jade! 
(Watts, 15s) to remind us how 
comparatively recently the doors 
have been opened. 

The world, men said, was 
made for men; and, if one 
thinks of the long history of the 
subjection of wives and their 
contemporary achievement, one 
begins to doubt all theories of 
conditioning. It should have 
been impossible for women to 
have done so much for them- 
selves so quickly; unless they 
are—as many have maintained 
—by origin the stronger and 
more ruthless sex, who have 
nourished their resentment of 
the years of weakening by codd- 
ling and misuse with a terrify- 
ingly inflexible determination 
inherited from the Amazonian 
past. 

Mrs Hobman, for instance, 
tells the amazing story of the 
struggles of Sophia Jex-Blakes 
(1840-1912) to qualify as one of 
the first lady doctors. The cour- 
age needed to face male students 
who hissed and pelted the lady 
with rotten tomatoes was 
almost as nothing compared to 
the courage to emerge from the 
family environment, with its 
tradition of ladies in the back- 
ground. On her seventh birth- 
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day Sophia was sent the follow- 
ing message by her mother: ‘I 
wish you many happy returns of 
your birthday—now you are 
seven years old I hope you will 
pray for the Holy Spirit to keep 
you from sin, from disobedience, 
and the violence of temper.’ The 
inner toughness needed for the 
girl’s survival as a person seems 
simply ‘super-man’. 

The potential strength of 
women was vividly brought 
home by the Votes for Women 
campaign, and Mrs Hobman 
has some fascinating stories to 
tell about the pioneers who were 
born with wooden spoons in 
their mouths to ‘stir up trouble’. 
I particularly enjoyed one of the 
milder anecdotes concerning two 
suffragettes who had themselves 
posted as express letters to No. 
10 Downing Street. 


No Common Factor 


One imagines the position had 
actually deteriorated in the years 
before the women revolted with 
violence. For example, it is little 
known that votes for women 
were accredited in feudal times. 
In the reign of James I, and 
under Henry IV and V and 
Edward IV, women with prop- 
erty had the right to elect a 
‘Parliament man’, but when 
5,000 lady suffragettes and 
householders tried to prove in 
court that their right to vote 
remained valid in law, although 
it had not been exercised for 
centuries, none of them suc- 
ceeded. They were told the law 
has the right to remove the 
name of a dog from the register 
as well as that of a woman! 

Perhaps some of the ‘fore- 
runners’, with whose potted 
biographies Mrs Hobman begins 
her ‘studies in the emancipation 
of women’, had an easier time 
than some of the Victorians. 
Yet they make a spirited gallery, 
such ladies as Aphra Behn 
(1640-89), who was the first to 


play the part of Desdemona in- 
stead of a boy (on December 8, 
1660) and the first English writer 
to earn her living by her pen. 
The disappointing thing, for 
the theoretically minded, is that 


one can trace no common 
denominator linking these out- 
standing names. Some _ were 


interested in men and some were 
not, and some were rich and 
others comfortable and some 
poor, and some were religious 
and some agnostic, and so on. 
It would have been neat if one 
could have established the hypo- 
thesis (say) that genius is the 
conflict of the male element in 
the female or the female element 
in the male. This has been con- 
tended with expert erudition 
and might help us to explain 
why the best women writers 
today control a precise and 
exact ‘masculine’ prose, while 
the men gush feminine and 
Joyceian torrents. But life 
refuses to tidy up the facts. 

There are, indeed, few gener- 
alizations which Mrs Hobman 
does permit herself; but these 
include the thought that the 
Industrial Revolution, with the 
introduction of machinery to 
accomplish hard labour, contri- 
buted to the final spectacular 
victory of female emancipation. 
Men were able to watch women 
toiling by their sides in what 
had previously been regarded as 
exclusively male slavery, and so 
women deserved ‘some of the 
rewards’. Tomorrow, when all 
human labour has become redun- 
dant—and already we have pilot 
factories run by electronic 
eyes—we all may have a 
chance for a new emancipation 
in less material and competitive 
terms. 

And what have women lost so 


far by their freedom? The 
chivalry of men? But, as Mrs 
Hobman points’ out, ___‘tthis 


vaunted chivalry did not extend 
its protection to a maiden in 
distress, ‘If she was being burnt 
at the stake as a witch, or 
whipped as a vagrant, tied half 
naked to the tail of a cart, or 
even if the maiden happened to 
be an exhausted drudge in 
household or field’. Besides, at 
the moment of writing, the 
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Press is full of interviews with 
professors of genetics who 
inform us that soon there will 
be fewer women in the world 
and more men. By scarcity 
value, Women may regain some 
of the gentler aspects of privi- 
lege which they have lost if this 
comes about. 

And what has the world 
gained to date? Perhaps it’s too 
early to say. Mrs Fawcett, the 
uniter of the Women’s Suffrage 


Societies, said that women could 
not be blamed for World War I 
because they had no vote; but 
she did not live to see World 
War II or the general lowering 
of values as exemplified in com- 
mercial television with the deifi- 
cation of Class A and Class B 
housewives. But perhaps the 
male compensation for surren- 


dered titles is precisely the 
assurance that women might 
not, after all, make a_ better 


world just by being women. 
There are, finally, only indi. 
viduals, male or female, and 
both sexes have still to prove 
themselves, to show they are 
ready to make the sacrifices for 
peace and choose a way of life 
which is not based on commer. 
cial or biological competition. 
The balance of power between 
the sexes in the leisure world 
should be the beginning of the 
rational chapters of the story. 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


A VICTORIAN EMINENCE: 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, 
by Giles St Aubyn (Barrie, 25s). 
In Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution he asks con- 
temptuously ‘Who now reads 
Bolingbroke?’—as much as to 
say that eighteenth-century Free- 
thought was dead except in the 
monstrous shape of Jacobinism 
which he was attacking. So today 
a religious apologist might ask 
‘Who now reads Buckle?’ That 
last of the Utilitarians has 
indeed suffered eclipse. Yet he 
was a bonny fighter in his day, 
and his eclipse is due to causes 
which he could not have fore- 
seen or controlled. 

In this new work, Mr Giles 
St Aubyn does justice to this 
forgotten man. Buckle was born 
in 1821 of a business family 
which, like most business fami- 
lies in the reaction against the 
French Revolution, had turned 
orthodox and Tory. His father 
died in 1840 and left young 
Henry rich enough to throw up 
business and travel. He went to 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France, and after taking a 
look at a Europe dominated by 
Metternich returned to England 
a Radical and a Freethinker and 
without any financial inhibitions 
on the expression of his ideas. 
He used his freedom to plan and 
write a History of Civilization in 
England, which appeared in 
1857 and took the Victorian 
public by storm. Its success was 
not confined to Britain: it was 
translated into Russian and 
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penetrated even to the homes of 
such peasants as could read in 
those days. He got to know 
Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer. 
But his health was wretched, and 
after publishing in 1861 a second 
volume of his History he died in 
1862 at Damascus during a trip 
to the East. He was only forty. 

Buckle was no intellectual in 
an ivory tower. It was his ambi- 
tion to be read by the working 
class; and he aimed at a clear 
and popular style. As a free- 
thinker he was _ outspoken, 
though he retained to the end a 
belief in God (in the sense of a 
First Cause) and immortality. 
He could on occasion throw 
himself into active struggle. A 
Cornish labourer named Thomas 
Pooley was prosecuted for writ- 
ing on a gate words which 
brought him within the reach of 
the blasphemy laws. Mr Justice 
Coleridge sentenced him to 
twenty-one months’ imprison- 
ment. Within a fortnight of the 
sentence Pooley was found in- 
sane and removed to an asylum. 
Buckle, in a review of Mill’s On 
Liberty, took occasion to trounce 
the judge as a greater criminal 
than the man he had sentenced. 
Great was the rage of the res- 
pectable at this attack on the 
sacrosanct bench. The Law 
Magazine was horrified. Cole- 
ridge’s son—later Attorney- 
General—accused Buckle of un- 
gentlemanly behaviour and asked 
indignantly whether he supposed 
that a judge had any option but 
to carry out the law. To which, of 
course, Buckle answered that a 


judge had an option in passing 
sentence, and that Coleridge's 
sentence on Pooley had _ been 
savage. The Pooley case earns 
Buckle a place beside Paine, 
Carlile, and Bradlaugh in the 
calendar of freethought fighters. 
He had always a ready sym- 
pathy with simple folk. ‘Do you 
mean to answer all those 
letters?” a friend asked him 
when he had received an unusu- 
ally big mail. ‘No, not all, there 
are too many. But I always 
answer the misspelled ones.’ 
The History of Civilization in 
England has the merit of being 
the first attempt in this country 
to treat history as a_ science. 
Before Buckle it had not been 
necessary for a_ historian to 
know anything of economics, 
law, or philosophy. He tried for 
the first time to weld history into 
the body of organized common 
sense which we know as science 
and to get away from drums and 
trumpets. He pointed out the 
importance of climate in the 
formation of national character 
and thereby influenced, among 
others, Shaw—as anyone who 
reads, say, John Bull's Other 
Island can find out for himself. 
But climate is practically a 
fixture, or at any rate changes 
very slowly. (Up to date any- 
way—what it will do when 
nuclear energy gets busy is an- 
other story.) Historians have to 
account not only for the static, 
but for the dynamic features of 
civilization; and here Buckle 
permitted himself a regrettable 
over-simplification. He assumed 
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that moral ideas were invariable 
(another relic of theology which 
he had failed to cast out) and 
saw in intellectual development 
the sole effective cause of pro- 
gress. The diffusion of know- 
ledge, and that alone, made the 
difference between medieval and 
modern Europe. 

This was at least an advance 
on the ‘great man’ theory, but 
it was still a frightfully narrow 
ground to take. To widen it, it 
was necessary to throw away 
the last remains of religion 
which Buckle retained and to 
see man as a highly developed 
animal, dependent like other 
animals on a daily battle with 
Nature for existence but superior 
to other animals in his use of 
tools, his erect posture, his 
developed brain, and his capa- 
city for speech and reason. Not 
until intellectual development 
was related to its material foun- 
dation in the struggle for life 
could the transformation of his- 
tory into a science be carried 
further. While Buckle was fight- 
ing valiantly against mere obscu- 
rantism, Marx and Engels were 
taking this further step and 
thereby shifting the whole con- 
troversy on to new ground. 

Yet Buckle was a_ notable 
pioneer, and the obscurity that 
overtook him was undeserved. 
If, as one critic put it, he re- 
garded history ‘as a sort of vast 
Anti-Corn-Law agitation, with 
the substitution of knowledge 
for cheap bread, of ecclesiastical 
corporations for the landlord- 


ring by which protection was 
maintained, and of theological 
dogmas for the inferior article 
forced by them on the public’, 
yet in his chosen field he smote 
humbugs, and the merit of his 
achievement is measured by the 
anger he excited. ‘It is truly a 
disgrace to England’, wrote a 
French theologian, ‘that it 
should be the country in the 
world where writers like this are 
most welcome. That disgrace is 
our pride. 


CHANGING CHINA, by 
Michael Shapiro (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 15s). Two introductory 
chapters are concerned with 
population paradoxes and with 
the voluntary withdrawal of the 
old British-American monopoly 
in tobacco. The first of two 
main sections is historical, des- 
cribing how the country was 
transformed into socialism. The 
second deals with the building 
of Big Industry and the working 
of a free market. 

There seems little doubt that 
China’s comparative freedom 
from major errors in the post- 
liberation period is due to a 
long probation of State power 
on a smaller scale, going back 
to the “twenties. That first trial 
of strength certainly had _ its 
Stalin-like defects, but they seem 
to have been encouragingly out- 


grown. It is claimed that a 
strong element of genuinely 
democratic discussion now 
exists. The  two-millenia-old 


classical affirmation is revived: 
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‘Let a hundred flowers blossom 
and a hundred schools’ of 
thought contend. Mao _ Tse- 
Tung’s régime has after all sur- 
vived the test of 1956 with its 
immense natural calamities. 

Mr Shapiro has been working 
in China for most of the eight 
crowded years of reconstruction 
and he has produced a good 
straightforward piece of sympa- 
thetic journalism. 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC, by Ernest 
Beaglehole (Allen & Unwin, 
28s). Professor Beaglehole is a 
New Zealand scholar well 
known for his early study on 
the nature and evolution of 
property. In this new book he 
has studied not social change in 
the whole of the South Pacific— 
a very large task—but what has 
happened in two small and 
remote islands. The London 
Missionary Society has long had 
an interest in the Cook Islands, 
and in addition to missionaries 
bringing their new faith, some 
of the chapter headings tell the 
rest of the story: ‘Whalers, 
Traders and Frenchmen’ ; ‘Intro- 
duction of Alcohol’; ‘Peruvian 
Slavers’ ; ‘The Protectorate’. The 
outlines of his story will be 
familiar enough, but it is not 
merely exciting and well deliv- 
ered: it is well documented and 
well analysed; the savages are 
not impossibly noble nor black 
equated with white. 

The second half of the book is 
taken up with an account of 
contemporary social life of a 
standard anthropological kind 
and a study of the factors mak- 
ing for social change which leans 
rather heavily on some not very 
well validated psychological 
theories. Anyone interested in 
the contact of European peoples 
with simpler societies and in a 
good story can enjoy the first sec- 
tions of the book. The student 
of the social sciences will benefit 
greatly from reading all of it. 


THE MAKING OF 
WALDEN, by James Lyndon 
Shanley, reviewed last month, is 
published in Great Britain on 
behalf of the University of 
Chicago Press by CUP 37s 6d. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


Sirn,—The article by Mr 
Ezeabasili, ‘Christianity in West 
Africa’, raises two questions of 
great importance for Africa. 
One is whether nationalism of 
any colour is not now a worse 
enemy to humanist or rationalist 
ideals than any form of Christi- 
anity, the other whether there is 
now, or ever has been, any effec- 
tive alternative to Christianity as 
a dynamic belief capable of 
arousing Africa from tribal 
torpor into civilization. 

That the work of Christian 
missions suffers from the weak- 
nesses described by Mr Ezea- 
basili is undeniable; that it has 
therefore ceased to have any 
effect is a wholly unjustified con- 
clusion—a _ piece of irrational 
wishful thinking induced by the 
nationalist’s desire to be relieved 
of all feeling of indebtedness to 
‘colonialism’. Without the 
labours of the missionaries and 
‘colonialists’, most West Africans 
would in all probability still live 
in as abject terror of tyrannical 
chiefs and slave-raiding emirs as 
did their grandparents ; and the 
possibility of any growth of 
rational or humanist ideas in 
such a field would be negligible. 
The suggestion that the static 
Mohammedan feudalism of the 
emirs is to be commended for 
its Opposition to progress which 
happens to be associated with 
Christianity is all too revealing 
of the nationalist mentality. That 
African nationalism was aroused 
by its European counterpart is 
an explanation but not an excuse 
for its intolerance. 

The humanist in Africa today 
must in the main support the 
work of the Christian Churches 
—some of which are among the 
doughtiest fighters against apar- 
theid at the southern end of the 
continent—however little he can 
accept their dogmas or approve 
all their attitudes to African 


customs. They provide the main 
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buffer between rival national- 
isms, the removal of which could 
in present circumstances only 
be disastrous. That many nomi- 
nally Christian Europeans are 
anything but Christian in their 
attitude to Africans, and that 
many nominally Christian Afri- 
cans are still pagans at heart, are 
equally true statements, but the 
missionary churches do provide 
an almost unique meeting- 
ground for men of goodwill on 
both sides. The situation will 
certainly change and the meet- 
ing-grounds become wider, but 
the work of the Churches still 
fulfils a vital need, and it ill 
becomes any true humanist to 
belittle their efforts or impugn 
their motives.—E.T.GRIEVESON, 
Marandellas, S Rhodesia. 


Albert Schweitzer 


Sir.—If Dr R. K. Mishra’s 
letter (January issue) is the best 
support you detractors of Albert 
Schweitzer can get, then you are 
welcome to it. Fair criticism I 
appreciate, but I deplore this 
churlish depreciation of a man 
who, be his faults what they 
may, bears the stamp of undeni- 
able greatness, and whose 
nobility of character I believe 
history will acclaim. 

In his intellectual superiority, 
Dr Mishra apparently finds it 
easy to condemn Schweitzer’s 
books wholesale; but it would 
be interesting to know the book 
or books against which he makes 
the veiled innuendo contained 
in his last sentence—G. I. 
BENNETT, Bramley, Leeds. 


What is God ? 

Sir,—In the article ‘What is 
God?’ (December issue) Mr 
Reginald Underwood, having 
demolished the personality of 
God according to the crude 
formule of fifty years back, 
then places Power (with a capi- 
tal P) in place of the Deity. ‘All 


we can claim to know with any 
certainty’, he says, ‘is that there 
is Power in the universe , |. 
beyond both human understand. 
ing and control.’ 


Both these latter statements 
are wrong, partly because man- 
kind has definitely begun to 
control, in part at least, the great 
forces of the universe ; and, for 
the second part, because the 
human mind, in reaching out to 
understand the working of this 
Power, and perceiving that it js 
neither arbitrary, irrational, nor 
uncontrolled, makes the legiti- 
mate inference that an Intelli- 
gence, analogous to human 
intelligence, exercises or wields 
this Power intelligently; to 
which Intelligence, wielding uni- 
versal Power, we assign the 
name of God. 

In anthropomorphism, it is 
not that God is Man writ large, 
but rather that Man, in his own 
sphere, is God writ small. But 
it is not till the end of the Old 
Stone Age, or beginning of the 
neolithic, that God committed 
the care of the world to human 
intelligence. In this regard one 
has to take note of the func- 
tional character of the animal 
world (together with those re- 
wards which, for each species, 
make life tolerable on_ this 
earth)—bees for _ pollenating 
flowers and fruit, vultures and 
beetles for scavenging, béasts of 
prey for keeping down the num- 
bers, oxen, sheep, and pigs for 
human food—last of all man, 
emerging from savagery and an 
animal ancestry, ‘to have domi- 
nion over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth’. 

What I complain of in atheists 
is the crudity of their arguments 
against theism—e.g. the crudity 
of their treatment of anthropo- 
morphism; on a par with, say, 
the polytheism of the ancients. 
The limitation of their thought 
is sO apparent when they ad- 
vance, for example, that God 
cannot be both all-powerful and 
all-good, because of the presence 
of evil in the world. 

It does not seem to have 
appealed to atheists that there 1s 
not much evil in the world that 
is not directly traceable to 
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human agency; nor that, in the 
absence of any moral worlds to 
conquer (so to speak), the world 
would be a place of intolerable 
ennui. 

Theism and humanism can 
co-exist side by side, the one on 
a cosmic scale, the other on the 
minute scale of human endeav- 
our—ARNOLD J. W. KEPPEL, 
Prittlewell, Essex. 


Sir,—The article in your Dec- 
ember issue entitled “What is 
God?’ impressed me as a splen- 
did and well-thought-out exe- 
gesis. | would agree with the 
whole article until we reach the 
penultimate paragraph and the 
first sentence of that paragraph. 
My criticism here is that the 
word ‘Power’ should be written 
with a small ‘p’ instead of a 
capital ‘P’. | would also question 
whether we ‘know’ that there is 
a power in the universe. I pre- 
sume the author equates ‘power’ 
with ‘force’ or ‘energy’. Does he 
refer to that ‘force’ which keeps 
the various planets in_ their 
courses? If so, I suggest that the 
only proper attitude in regard 
to this force is that of ‘agnosco’. 
[ agree with the final sentence: 
‘We can neither describe it nor 
define it. The closest religious 
approach would be that of 
‘deism’. 

The article is extremely timely 
and helpful to rationalists and 
humanists—C. M. CRAWFORD, 
MD, Kingston, Ontario. 


Life After Death 


Sirn—I regard Life, Mind, 
Spirit, Soul as facets or manifes- 
tations of the same thing. That 
is, the functioning of the nervous 
system. At death the nervous 
system perishes with the remain- 
der of the body. The functioning 
ceases. There isn’t anything to 
survive-—J. E. Coates, Burn- 
hope, Durham. 


Top People’s Religion 

Sik—I readily grant that 
Christianity is a combination. 
Did I not say it was a contra- 
diction in terms? As Lord 
Raglan says, it is not hypo- 
critical to worship a divine king, 
or alternatively a suffering ser- 


vant, provided you say openly 
whom you are worshipping and 
do your best to follow the 
teaching attributed to him. It is 
hypocritical, | submit, to wor- 
ship an amalgam of the two 
and not only not to try to follow 
the teaching, but to decry those 
who do as heretics, cranks, or 
whatever is the up-to-date term 
of orthodox abuse.—ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Sir,—I was much interested 
in Mr Archibald Robertson’s 
references to the religion of ‘top 
people’ as, at one period of my 
life, | was brought into an inti- 
mate contact with it. From 
personal experiences, I can 
assure Mr Robertson that he is 
absolutely correct in his judg- 
ment. As I knew it, the religion 
of ‘top people’ (with a few 
minority exceptions) was the 
facade to a social pattern of 
hereditary privilege and arose 
out of it. There was little 
attempt to apply the theological 
doctrines to realities of life and 
the type of sermon appreciated 
was one which had a soothing 
influence without any irritation 
of mind or of conscience. Anglo- 
Catholicism was unpopular for 
the majority because it had a 
certain personal discipline. 
Liberalism or modernism would 
be unpopular because it upset 
the pattern of doctrine and 
ritual. The pattern insisted upon 
a sporadic support for church 
services, which’ should be in the 
nature of a musical perform- 
ance. In fact, nothing should 
be said or done which tended to 
upset the status quo. 

The fashionable wedding or 
funeral is a significant example 
of a social ritual divorced from 
any exact moral or spiritual 
claims. In the Church of Eng- 
land it is customary to adopt 
rigorist views of marriage and 
divorce. But at least some of 
the ‘top  people’s’ churches 
accept this position in theory 
while finding loopholes in prac- 
tice to mitigate its rigour for 
their supporters. My own im- 
pression is that this form of 
religion exists for social reasons 
and is accepted by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities because it 


represents a possible means of 
strong financial support. For 
Mr Robertson it represents the 
hypocrisy of observance without 
belief and it is difficult to escape 
the justice of his indictment. 
But it is also important to recall 
that it is a part of the old social 
pattern laid bare by the tides of 
change within contemporary 
society. The Church is a feudal, 
aristocratic body and, in the last 
resort, is more deeply wedded 
as an organization to the impli- 
cations of ‘top people’s’ religion 


than to any of the possible 
alternatives. — ONLOOKER, Lon- 
don, SE25. 

Sir,—Lord Raglan tells us 


authoritatively that Christianity 
is a hotchpotch of all the reli- 
gions in Alexander’s empire and 
in support of this view he cites 
Divine Kingship, a _ concept 
which he contrasts with that of 
the suffering servant. 

Apparently he finds in the 
Gospels the dynamic figure of 
the Divine King, who chooses 
disciples and lays down the law, 
and also the relatively passive 
figure of the Suffering Servant. 
I should like to make the follow- 
ing comments on all this: 

(1) The Gospels make it 
clear that Jesus rejected tradi- 
tional ideas of kingship and 
messiahship as applied to him- 
self and whatever ideas he did 
hold were saturated with the 
idea of suffering and death, 
freely chosen. 

The concepts of kingship and 
suffering are inseparably bound 
together in the Gospels. 

(2) In the New Testament 
the conception of King Messiah 
in the first part of the book of 
Isaiah appears to be linked with 
and interpreted by that of the 
Lord’s Servant in the second 
part of the same book. 

(3) Jesus probably did not. 
as Lord Raglan suggests, lay 
down the law. 

St Matthew, who divides his 
gospel into five books like the 
Jewish Torah, collects together 
some of the teaching of Jesus 
and gives it a mountain back- 
ground, but he is here not pre- 
senting Jesus as a king so much 
as drawing a parallel between 
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Jesus and Moses for the benefit 
of his Jewish readers. 

Here again the clue lies in 
the Old Testament. 


(4) It appears very unlikely 
that Jewish Christians, who were 
intensely loyal to the religious 
traditions of their race, would 
borrow from non-Jewish sources, 
especially since it was their aim 
to present Jesus as the fulfilment 
of the Law and the Prophets. 

My point, therefore, is that 
the King Messiah pattern is 
essentially Jewish, a develop- 
ment of concepts found in the 
prophets, and that it owes little 
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plays, theses, 
competently — typed. 
Box No H2. 


| The 


| Rationalist Reporter, 


or nothing to the world of Alex- 
ander the Great.—S. SCHOFIELD, 
Wendlebury, Oxon. 


Apology 
Sir,—I regret that in my 
article, ‘Lords and Ladies’, in 


your February issue, I referred 
to a Liberal Government under 
Mr Lloyd-George in 1911. The 


Prime Minister at that time was, 
of course, Mr Asquith. I haye 
in the past frequently spoken 
and written about the National 
Insurance Act introduced by Mr 
Lloyd-George, which became 
law in 1911, but that does not 
excuse a slip of the pen, for 
which I apologize—D. L. 
HosMan, Hove, Sussex. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


ONGRATULATIONS to 

Mr E. L. Gruber and his 

energetic associates for 
starting the New York Chapter 
of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion. (As most readers will 
know, Americans speak of 
‘chapters’ instead of ‘groups’). 
inaugural meeting took 
place at the Henry George 
School of Social Science, 50 East 
69th Street, where future meet- 
ings will be held. The first num- 
ber of the monthly bulletin, The 
quotes a 
definition of policy made more 
than half a century ago by 
Charles Watts: ‘Rationalism 
regards religion as a_ personal 
question and urges that it con- 
sists, not in believing certain 


| creeds and dogmas, but in doing 


good, adhering to truth, foster- 
ing love, and in enhancing the 
happiness of others as well as 
ourselves. It does not deny the 
existence of God or an afterlife. 
Upon such topics it is not 
thought rational to dogmatize 

. Where knowledge is absent, 
to affirm or deny is sheer pre- 
sumption.’ 

We wish the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr Gruber, and his com- 
mittee every success, All readers 
of this journal residing in New 


| York are invited to co-operate 


USA, quoting | 


in promoting fellowship among 
rationalists and so strengthening 
the voice of reason. 


* * * 


‘Is Humanism a Way of Life?’ 
is the subject chosen for the 
F. C. C. Watts Memorial Fund 
Essay Competition this year. 
Anyone under the age of thirty 
can enter, whether a member of 
the RPA or not. The first three 


successful entrants will be 
entitled to attend the RPA 
Annual Conference at Girton 
College, Cambridge, between 
August 8 and August 12, with 
all expenses paid. In addition, 
the first prize winner will receive 
a cash award of ten guineas. We 
hope that as many as possible 
will take this opportunity of 
expressing their views on a 
theme of vital interest today. 
Essays should not be more than 
2,000 words in length and the 
closing date is May 31. 


* * * 


New groups continue to arise 
spontaneously. There are moves 
afoot to start university groups 
in Oxford and _ University 
College, London. The need for 
our viewpoint to be represented 
in universities is all the more 
urgent because of the strongly 
entrenched Christian groups. 
Our grateful thanks are due to 
all those voluntary organizers 
who have come forward to 
undertake the onerous task. We 
are glad to report that the 
Bristol University Group is 
already in being. 

* * + 


Mr Harry Richardson, 18 
Palmer Road, Poole, Dorset, 
would like to contact rationalists 
in the Bournemouth area, with 
a view to forming a discussion 
group. 


Group Activities 
Bristol Rationalist Group, Co- 
operative Education Centre, Prew- 
ett Street, Bristol. Wednesday, 
March 26, 7.30 pm, Alderman 
H. Hennessy, ‘Rationalism in 
Local Government’. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
Friday, 


opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
ralue one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


CLUES 


ACROSS 
3} Famous physician (10) 


§ Sheridan—a horror writer 
(6) 


9 Suite useful at dessert (10) 


10 Principal canine 
performer? (6) 


1) River for golfers (4) 


|} Relied on alibis; distrusted 
widows (4-6) 


14 John Gilpin’s calling (6) 


16 Parts of eggs sound 
burdensome (5) 


20 Lazy bear (5) 
33 Give way about a fast (6) 


4 A spy at Coventry (7-3) 


6 A tricky saddle (4) (7) 
— 21 Easily disti is 
2% Course of admission (6) —— — 


29 Medicine for sailors at the 
Derby (6-4) 


30 Mundane (6) 


‘| Airs encouraging for 
merchants (5-5) 
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1 Information that is out 
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Lacking purpose (7) 
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Shirt-fasteners for horses 
(5) 


11 How to sell a Manx cat (6) 
15 Centre of death (3) 
17 Poem of model content (3) 


18 Guardian for the Brontes’ 
dog (6) 


19 Robbed a vestment (5) 
20 Found in or under a train 





22 Edible bunting (7) 

23 See Mars as Pharaoh (7) 
25 Arrogant (5) 

26 The bird of birth (5) 

27 River of oblivion (5) 
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Room, King’s College. Wednesday, Sunday, March 9, 7 pm, N. F. 
March 5, 8.30 pm, Open Meeting, 
HE The High Commissioner for 


India in London (Mrs 


Pandit), ‘Problems of the Secular 


State’. 


Cardiff Humanist Group, Bute- 
town Community Centre, Cardiff. 


Tuesday, March 11, 


H. V. W. Lewis, ‘Historians and 


Sheppard, Film talk, 
Alps and Apennines’. 
Ranjit \S. 


Street, Glasgow. 


followed by AGM. 


7.30 pm, ‘ : 
Sutton Humanist 


RPA (Glasgow Branch), 25 Bath 
Sunday, March 
16, 3 pm, Brains Trust (Question 
Master, George Scott, JP). to be 


Group, 








Religion’. 

East Surrey Humanist Group, 5 
Russell Hill, Purley. Sunday, 
March 9, 7.15 pm, Carol Johnson, 
‘What is the Future of Parliament?’ 


Cross Rooms, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shalton Beeches (one minute from 
‘Windsor Castle’). Sunday, March 
16, 7.15 pm, Mr Oliver Caldecotte, 
Sec, S African Committee of 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, 
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Humanist Groups 


ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 
BRIXTON.—Hon_ Sec, Donald 
Ford, 95 St James’s Crescent, SW9. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Penfold. 
22 Standish Rd, London, W6. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Miss 
Amy Holland, 516 Edge Lane, 
Droylsden, Manchester. t 
NORTH _ STAFFS.---Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, W. T. 
Dendy, 32 Parry Green South, 
Langley, Bucks. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr _ J. 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 
MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 4 Poplar Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 
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A Challenge to 
Christianity 
J. B. COATES 


The main thesis of this work is that, 
with the decline of Christian 
faith, the task of humanism has 
become increasingly one of providing 
what Christianity can no longer give 
the directing principles of personal 
life and of society in our time. 
Mr Coates indicates the ways in which a 
humanist ethic points toward the 
solution of the moral and political 
problems of our age. While believing 
the dogmatic claims of the Churches 
to be unwarranted, he welcomes the 
appearance of liberal and socially 
progressive trends in Christianity, and 
advocates a humanism broad enough 
to embody the valuable elements 
of religious tradition. 


LSys nef READY MARCH 
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The Problem o 


R. S. W. POLLARD 


After outlining the histog 
of divorce in this country, 
author reviews the current situatig 
from its legal a 
social aspects, and presents a com 
vincing case for ratio 
reform of the existing legislatia 
on grounds not only of 
individual happiness but also of 
the health of society 
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